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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither: 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like it. 
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LOVE IN A CABIN.—“ Mounted on the high-stepping black, she passed swiftly through 
the barred gateway, leading by a short cut to the river ford.” 
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Reliable 
Lead | Much in evidence at Grand 


American Handicap 
of 1898. 












| Eleven Parkers among 31 ————— 
High Guns won over $1,750.00 of total purse of $5,075.00. 

Three Parkers of the 9 High Guns among 197 shooters scored 
; Straight. 


In the hands of Amateurs winning one-third of First 
money against Paid Experts and Manufacturers’ Agents. 


The PARKER is a Winner. The Best Gun in the World. 
Send for Catalogue. 
P ARK ER BRO MERIDEN, New York Salesrooms: 


9 CONN... 96 CHAMBERS STREET. 3 
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Ask any of the Largest Jobbing Purchasers of Fish- V/A, 
ing Tackle for our Fishing Reels, They all buy them WW eal 
and keep a large line in stock and will fill your orders ++ 
promptly. Annual Catalogues Mailed Free. 
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. THE STEVENS FAVORITE. 


Made in the following calibres: 


.22 Long Rifle R. F., .25 Stevens R. F., .32 Long R. F. Also for .22 and .32 shot cartridges. 
With 22-inch, half-octagon barrel, shot-gun butt ; weight, 4 pounds. 
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oO. 17 with plain open sights................... 
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The Favorite Bicycle Rifle 


is like the above with 20- 

inch barrel. Fits nicely 

within a diamond frame. 
Prices as above. Full canvas case, leather 
bound, $1.50. Ask your dealer for Stevens 
Rifles. If he cannot supply you, do not accept 


any other. We will send, express paid, for 
these — 
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Our new catalogue, full 


of information for shooters, J. Stev e@ n S Al r ms & Tool Co. 


is now ready. Free on re- 


ceipt of stamps for postage. Pp, ‘0. Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Rigidity, perfect bearings, ; 
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= a Possibly both. 


Persons who know say that the 


BEST HUNTING 
AND FISHING 


in the Southwest can be found along the Frisco 
Line in Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. 


true chain alignment and 
perfect position solve the 
secret of speed. 


ANDRAE CYCLES 
NEVER DISAPPOINT. 


Get a Catalogue. 


Mountains, forests, streams and plains afford 
a variety of sport. Game is abundant, scenery 
attractive and accommodations ample. 

Address B. L, Winchell, G. P, A., Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, Mo., for free copy of profusely illus- 
trated book entitled ‘‘Feathers and Fins on the 
Frisco.” The information given is reliable and 
up to date. 
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Try this route in returning from California. On the way home 
stop a few days at 


Yellowstone Park “2%: 


You Never Enjoyed Such 








a Trip as this would 





prove to be, 





Try this Route once. 


New and best map of Alaska and the Klondike will be sent 
upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 


CHAS, S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, - - St. Paul, Minn. 


Black Growler, Yellowstone Park. 
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HOLLAND & CHICAGO LINE 


The only line 
operating 
stemers 
between 


CHICAGO and MACATAWA PARK, 
OTTAWA BEACH and JENISON 
PARK—the most famous trio of 
summer resorts on Lake 
Michigan. 

You will find Splendid Fishing, delightful bathing 
and elegant boating. Steamerleaves dock No. 1 State St., 
Chicago Daily (except Friday and Saturday)..... 7.00 p. m. 

Be PR ccseskisionnicies ‘<enceretucsinsossocsesevcsrinl 4.00 p. m. 
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“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


WW 'T. LYNCH, 


E. O. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen, Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


NT. JOE AND BENTON HARBOR 


©QROUTE.©® 
Graham & Morton Transportation Co. 


operating the superb side-wheel steamers 


CITY OF CHICAGO and CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


and the new and popular propellers 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE and J.C. FORD. 


Between Chicago, St. Joseph & Benton Harbor, 
Michigan and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


l DAILY EXCURSION leaving dock foot of 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
every morning at 9:20 and 12:30 noon, Sunday excepted; 
the 9:30 run arrive resorts at 1:30, the 12:30 run arrive at 
4:30 p. m.; leave resorts at 5:00 p. m. arrive Chicago on 
return at 9:00p m. daily. Regular steamer also leaves 
at 11:30 p. m. daily and at 2 p. m., Saturdays only. By 
this route the tourist reaches direct the heart of the 
Michigan Fruit Belt and also the most charming sum- 
mer resort region adjacent to Chicago. Try the recently 
discovered Excelsior Mineral Water and Baths. Elegant 
new bath house at Benton Harbor. 

Chicago Office: 48 River St., Foot Wabash Ave. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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The’ Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and 
Bicycle Supplies and Unitorms in the World. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


“The Name the Guarantee.” 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
‘somseg pue syodg oNe[VV 





Official Outfitters to the Leading College, Ath- 
letie Club and School Teams of the U. 8. 

H Adopted by National, 

The Spalding Minor, College & 

Official League Ball school Leagues 


Base Ball Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, Etc. 


The Spalding Chainless Bicycle © 4898 
The Spalding Blue Racer (Chain) 
The Spalding Road Wheel (Chain) Models 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of 
all Athletic Sports. 


onicacy AG. Spalding & Br0S. esiisscinnia 


Geo. Barnard, & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Athletic and 
Sportsmen's Wear... 


We are important Manufacturers 
of the following line of goods: 

Golf Caddy Bags, Ladies’ and Gertlemen’s Belts, 
Athletic Shoes of every kind, Uniforms for all sports, 
Caps for Bicycle and Athletic Purposes. Knitted 
Goods—F ull Fashioned—Sweaters, Worsted Jerseys, 
Worsted Knee Pants, Worsted Full Tights, Worsted 
Racing Suits, Worsted Bathing Suits, Bicycle Suits, 
Base Ball Uniforms, Sportsmen’s Wear for Shooting, 
Fishing, etc., Gun Cases in Canvas and Leather, 
Leggins in Canvas and Leather, Cartridge Belts and 
Pistol Holsters. 


All ORDERS and REMITTANCES to our Eastern House 
should be addressed to our FACTORY in BROOKLYN. 


@mmm (INCORPORATED) ! 





Brooklyn 


Office and 
Factory, Sixth 
Avenue and 
Pacific Street. 


New York 


Office and 
Salesroom, 
Vanderbilt 
Building, 

& Nassau and 
Beekman Sts. 


Chicago 
Office and 
Salesroom, 
199 Madison 
Street. 














Colorado in Summer 


is the most attractive place on this 
Fascinating Mountain 
Scenery and Glorious Climate are 
the two essential features. Send two- 
cent stamp for “A Day in the Can- 
yons’’—beautifully illustrated and 
descriptive ofthe mountain resorts— 
or for *Trouting in Colorado Waters,” 
if interested in that splendid sport. 


continent. 


Address T. E. Fisher, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt., 


No’ Kick Coming! 


To enjoy shooting you must have a 


Winters’ Pueumatic 
Recoil Pad. 


FRED GILBERT says, ‘‘It is 
the only pad.’’ And he 
ought to know. 
SEND FOR ONE. 


Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price—$1.50. A Sportsman’s Invention. 





Gulf Road, 822 Cheesman Block, Denver, Colo. J. R. WINTERS, Clinton, Missouri. 
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HE Sportsmen of our Country 


WILL FIND EXCELLENT 


HUNTING and FISHING 





“*® On the line of the» 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, oats and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“ H A P 


HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 


J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adams St., Chicago; 


TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, Kentucky. 


W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C 


J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D. C. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 
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” WENTY-FIVE dollars on the little 
mare; who'll take it up?” called 
a tall, raw-boned ranchman. 

‘“‘T will. I've only five dollars, besides 
my horse and saddle, but that all says 
that Jack Rabbit wins,” answered a slight 
young fellow, Jack Darrow, foreman of 
the Big Ranche down the river. 

“All right; we'll call it a hundred, and 
I've got the money,” answered the first 


: speaxer. “And I'll soon have the rest,” 
he added. “But say, Darrow, what’ll 
you do? Yau'll have to walk home, an’ 


it’s eight darned rough miles ?” 

“T'll get home all right, Fosdick, and 
your horse won't take me there, either,” 
Jack replied. “But who’s to hold these 
stakes?” 

“Oh, let Tucker there; he’s honest and 
knows how to hold a horse, too,” Fos- 
dick answered. 

It was soon settled; but Jack was al- 
lowed to keep his horse during the race. 
Fosdick turned and walked over to the 
little mare and her owner who was walk- 
ing her back and forth in front of the 
post-office; while the young man turned 
towards Stevens’ saloon, which occupied 
one of the most pretentious wooden struc- 
tures in the town. He was soon lost to 
view among the cowboys who made 
Stevens’ their headquarters whenever 
they came to town. Going to the bar he 
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JACK DARROW’S BET. 


By PERLINA SIZER. 


called out: “ Here, Steve, give me a good 
strong dose. I’ve just bet my outfit on 
Rabbit, and if the filly should win, I’m 
busted.” 

“Don’t worry, Jack,” Stevens replied. 
“She don’t stand a ghost of a show with 
Rabbit, and if you should lose, you always 
know where to find me, and you can al- 
ways bet on me—don't forget that!” 

“Thank you, Steve, I won't forget,” 
Jack answered. 

He was a slight, nervous young man, 
not yet twenty-five—which is very young 
for here, where nearly all the men are 
of middle age before drifting in—and 
thought entirely too young to be the fore- 
man of the Big Ranche, which was owned 
by an Eastern syndicate and devoted to 
the breeding of fast horses. 

The town was one of those new places 
that spring up in a night on the plains of 
the West; a hundred miles from a rail- 
road or telegraph line, and forming a little 
world of its own. A great crowd had 
gathered in the little town to-day for one 
of its holidays. Several hundred people 
—to say nothing of the dogs—were 
gathered from all points for miles around. 
There was to bea horse race; a race be- 
tween Jack Rabbit, a bay gelding belong- 
ing to the Big Ranche, and Brown Bess, 
belonging to Judge Steck of Axial, a 
neighboring town at the upper end of 
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the county. Brown Bess was the idol of 
every man, woman and child in the up- 
per country; for here all take equal inter- 
est in their horses and the races, as in 
the East the interest is centered in foot- 
ball. The Judge had reached town the 
night before with Brown Bess and a 
crowd of her ardent admirers from his 
own town, eager to see the race and firm 
in the belief of their favorite’s speed. The 
news of the approaching race had been 
heralded all over the country, and along 
the route the Judge was joined by ranch- 
men and their families until it was almost 
an army that came into town with him. 
All the morning fresh arrivals from the 
upper country swelled the number of 
Bess’ admirers and Stevens’ customers. 

From below came the ranchmen and 
cowboys of the lower country to see their 
idol win the race; Rabbit was all but 
worshipped by them all. The beef round- 
up had gathered near town and disbanded 
for the day to witness the race, while the 
beeves slowly wandered back towards 
their old ranges, wondering placidly what 
was up. 

This was no ordinary race—no mere 
test of speed. It was a race for blood. 
During the earlier summer, Bess had 
beaten everything in the way of horse- 
flesh in the upper country, while Rabbit 
had lost nothing below. He was a beau- 
tiful horse; long of body and clean of 
limb, with a clear blood-bay coat of satin. 
Bess was a slender brown animal. 

There was a great deal of latent hatred 
between the two sections of the county, 
which was easily stirred. For several 
years past a war had been fought at each 
election for the county seat—no less 
fierce because it was a quiet battle—each 
section thinking its own place the more 
desirable. The fight had always been so 
bitter and so close that each year it had 
resulted in a tie vote being cast at elec- 
tion. In the earlier days the county seat 
had been located at the summit of the 
peak, the better to protect the records 
from the Indians. Now that all danger 
from that source was at an end, it was 
thought desirable to remove it to some 
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more easily accessible place, and it re- 
sulted in starting a fight that entered into 
the very hearts of the scattered families 
all through the county. The same spirit 
entered into this race, and it was not 
merely a test of the speed of these two 
horses, but a trial of the two sections; a 
test of their comparative strength, and, in 
a manner, to determine the location of 
the county seat. 

The main street of the town had been 
chosen for the race-course—a straight- 
away run of three hundred yards. To 
the winner, a purse of two hundred dol- 
lars; the start to be at 10 o'clock, sharp; 
the signal, a pistol-shot. 

Long before the hour, wagons leaded 
with the ranchmen and their families 
drove up to the post office and unloaded. 
The women and children in their sum- 
mer dresses and gay hats were a great 
contrast to their husbands and fathers, in 
their flannel shirts and blue overalls. 

Then came the cowboys, by couples, 
singly, and in parties. As they rode up 
to the saloon, dusty and tired with the 
work of the round-up, one would yell: 
“Hurrah for Jack Rabbit!” and the cry 
would be taken up most heartily by all 
from the lower country, until the hills 
reverberated with the cry. Then all was 
still for a moment, when a friend of Bess 
would yell in reply: ‘“ Hurrah for Brown 
Bess!” and her friends would take it up, 
until the little town was a yelling, howl- 
ing mass of enthusiasts, with the names 
of Jack Rabbit and Brown Bess so 
mixed it was hard to distinguish between 
them. 

Men were scattered along the track as 
the hour of starting approached : gathered 
in little knots to discuss the merits of 
their particular favorite. «‘‘ Jack Rabbit 
can’t run,” said one of the up-country 
men, sneeringly. ‘‘ Why, he would a’ ben 
beaten by the Injin’s horse last Saturday, 
ef the Injin hadn’t a’ held his horse down; 
but he was a-lookin’ fer more money, an’ 
let Rabbit have et.” 

“Who says Jack Rabbit can’t run?” 
asked a cowboy, joining the group. 

“T do,” replied the other, “an’ he can’t.” 








“By gum, he can beat Brown Bess all 
right, an’ here’s a fiver as backs it, too,” 
said the cowboy. ‘‘ Now put up, or shet 
up.” 

“Brown Bess can beat Rabbit, and 
I'd put up quick enough, only I 2 

“An’ you say the Injin’s horse was 
held back, do you?” interrupted the cow- 
boy, reaching towards his gun. ‘Darn 
you, if you can’t put up, keep your 
blanked mouth shet, er I'll shet it fer ye.” 
And the cowboy walked away. 

Across the street was a group of 
women, discussing the merits of the two 
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“T’ll bet with you,” Jack said. “What 
do you say to a new hat?” 

“What's the price?” asked Mrs. North. 

“Qh, whatever you want,” Jack replied. 
“Let us go and look at them,” and to- 
gether they entered the store. 

The hat was soon selected, and they 
rejoined the group in front, finding two 
new arrivals, George and Nellie Sawyer. 

The Sawyers had but recently come 
into the valley, the father having settled 
there and engaged in cattle raising. 
Nellie was a bright, vivacious blonde, and 
was soon a favorite with every one. Jack 











‘* Now they were half way over the course, neck and neck, each horse doing his best.” 


horses—or was it the new hats displayed 
in the one window of the little millinery 
store, in front of which they were stand- 
ing? Among them was Mrs, North, a 
noted horsewoman, and wife of the stage 
line owner. 

“ Are you betting, Mrs. North?” Jack 
Darrow asked, as he approached the 
group. 

“No; I haven’t made any bets yet. I 
can’t find any one to take me up,” she 
answered. 

“What horse are you betting on?” 

“Brown Bess, of course. You know 
I'm from above.” 


Darrow had been her devoted admirer 
ever since her arrival, but she had always 
put him off “until some other day,” she 
said, “when. she would have more time 
to think of serious things.” 

“Well, Nellie, are you betting?’ Jack 
asked as he approached. 

“Not yet,” Nellie replied. “We haven't 
had time to select our horse yet, have 
we, George? I want to know the merits 
of the horse I bet on.” 

“T wonder if that’s the reason she is 
keeping Jack Darrow on the string so 
long?” Mrs. North asked, in an aside, of 
Miss White, the milliner. 
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“It’s just as well,” Miss White replied. 
“Now you know, Nellie, that Jack 
Rabbit can beat any horse in this county,” 


Jack was saying. “Or on the Western 
Slope, either, and you must stay by him,” 
he continued. 

‘‘Why do you say I ‘must, Jack? I 
never allow any one to say that to me. 
I don’t like it.” 

“Well, I mean you must if you care 
anything for me,” Jack replied. 

They had moved away from the group 
and were talking in a low tone. 

“‘Jack’s at it again,” remarked one of 
the cowboys. Nellie was still mounted 
upon her pony, and, looking down, sud- 
denly asked Jack: 

“Have I ever told you that I cared for 
you?” and, without waiting for a reply; 
“What have I ever done that you should 
presume to think that I care for you?” 

“‘Don't be angry, Nellie; I know you 
have never done anything to lead me to 
think that you care a straw about me. 
But you know I care more for you than 
all the world beside, and I thought per- 
haps ” and he hesitated. 

“Well?” 

“I thought perhaps I hoped you 
might care just a little,” he continued. 
“‘Don’t you, Nellie? You know I love 
you,” and Jack waited for a reply. 

“Are you betting everything on Rab- 
bit?” Nellie asked. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“In the first place, you shouldn't bet 
everything on anything. It isn’t good 
business, and in the second it doesn’t 
leave you anything to bet with me.” 

“You wouldn’t bet against Rabbit?” 
Jack asked, in a surprised tone. 

“How could I bet any other way?” 
Nellie asked. ‘‘ You wouldn't bet against 
him.” 

“T’m not the only man betting.” 

“No, I know you are not; but I won’t 
bet with any other man. I’m awfully 
sorry, because I did so want to bet.” 

Jack felt willing then to bet against 
his own horse, and told her so. 

“No, you can’t bet against Rabbit; 
it would be treason,” she told him. “ Be- 
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sides,” she continued ‘‘ you have nothing 
to bet.” 

“Yes, I have something left to bet on 
old Rabbit,” and Jack’s eyes sparkled. 
“‘T’'ll bet myself.” 

“You'll bet yourself? 
stand.” 

“Why, I will bet #zyse/f against your- 
self that Rabbit wins,” Jack said. “ Then 
you will be mine,” he confidently added. 

“But if he loses?”’ Nellie asked. 

“Then I will be yours,” he answered. 
“But he won't lose.” 

“But if he should lose, then you would 
belong to me,” (musingly). “ What would 
I do with you?” 

“Whatever you like,” Jack told her. 
“Throw me away if you wanted to.” 

“And I can really do as I like with 
you if I win? Always?” and Nellie 
looked laughingly at Jack. 

“Yes, anything,” he said. 

“Very well, sir. Then I'll take that 
bet,” Nellie answered, and, turning to her 
brother and Mrs. North, said: 

‘I want you two for witnesses. We've 
made a bet, Jack and I. Jack bets him- 
self that Rabbit wins, and I bet myself 
that he loses.” 

“Whew!” said George. ‘‘ Do you know 
what you are betting?” 

“Of course we do,” Nellie answered. 

“We can’t very well havea stake-hold- 
er,” she continued. 

“The holder would certainly have his 
arms full,” Mrs. North remarked. 

George looked at them, first one, then 
the other. 

“Are you in earnest, dead earnest, 
now?” he asked. 

‘“‘Of course we are, aren’t we, Jack?” 
Nellie answered. 

“Never more so,” Jack said. 

“ Now, you see,” Nellie continued, “we 
want you for witnesses. If Rabbit wins, 
Jack wins me; but if he loses, then I 
win Jack, and can do whatever I please 
with him. You all hear?” she asked. 

“Yes, but if Jack wins, is he to do as 
he pleases with you?” Mrs. North en- 
quired. 

“No, indeed,” Nellie quickly answered. 


I don’t under- 




















JACK DARROW’S BET. II 


“He didn’t add that, and it is too late 
now, as the books are closed.” So say- 
ing, she smiled upon Jack and turned her 
horse away, crossing the street to join a 
group of girls onhorseback. Mrs. North 
turned to Jack and said: 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Darrow, that this bet 
will be harder to pay than mine. I know 
Brown Bess will win.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied. “At 
any rate, whichever wins she is mine,” 
he added, happily. 

“Oh, no; you may be hers,” Mrs. 
North said. 

‘‘Well, it all amounts to the same,” 
Jack confidently answered. He was very 
happy: it didn’t matter much to him, 
now, which way the race went—only, of 
course, he did want Rabbit to win. 

“Indeed it does, Mr. Darrow. She 
might throw you over.” And with this 
parting shot Mrs. North left him. 

“Heavens! I hadn't thought of that. 
I wonder if she would?” Jack asked him- 
self. And the more he asked it, the 
darker seemed the day. 

A yell of “‘Time!” at the lower end of 
the track hushed every voice, and told 
them that the hour of the race had come. 

With one impulse the great crowd 
surged to the upper end of the track to 
see the outcome. 

Two cowboys came tearing down the 
track on their bronchos to clear the way, 
causing a hurry and a scramble to get 
out of danger on the part of the crowd— 
formed in a solid wall on either side of 
the track—of black, bobbing hats, sprink- 
led here and there with the gay light 
hats of women, just as eager as the men 
to see the outcome. 

The sudden report of a revolver at the 
lower end of the track drew the attention 
of all in that di.cction, and at a second 
report two horses leaped forward into the 
-clearing and rushed towards them. On 
they came at a mad pace—each rider 
holding his horse with a firm hand, while 
the crowd on either side of the track 
held their breath as one man. On they 
rushed! A few yards ahead a stray dog 
ran out barking at the flying horses. 


Snap! Bang! The voice of a revolver, 
the cowboy’s trusty friend, had spoken, 
and the dog rolled over just as the horses 
passed. 

Now they were half way over the 
course, neck and neck, each horse doing 
his best without being urged by his rider. 
On they came! Two-thirds of the way 
had been run and no one could pick the 
winner. The riders were watching each 
other as hawks after a common prey. 
Every muscle on the horses’ bodies stood 
out like whip-cords, their nostrils distend- 
ed and gleaming red like hot coals, the 
breath coming hot and fast. They seemed 
themselves to feel the intense excitement. 
The silence was only broken by the regu- 
lar patter of their hoofs as they struck 
the soft ground. 

Whack! Brown Bess’ rider was using 
the quirt, and a great welt was raised on 
her satiny coat. With a sudden bound 
of pain she was in the lead by a neck. 

Whack! and Jack Rabbit was lifted 
to her side by his rider. Whack! and he 
was ahead. The horses were now run- 
ning their best, with the quirts keeping 
time to their steps. Ten feet more, with 
Rabbit in the lead !—a stumble, Rabbit's 
nose on the ground, and Brown Bess the 
winner by aneck. <A deafening shout 
went up and Brown Bess was crowned 
the queen amid cheers and cries of foul 
play; and threats on all sides were heard 
as the horses were blanketed and lead 
away. 

Jack Darrow was vainly trying to col- 
lect his scattered wits while “lost! lost!” 
sounded through his head, to the exclu- 
sion of all other thoughts. 

Mrs. North came up just then, saying: 

“ Awfully sorry you should have lost. 
You have lost everything, even yourself, 
haven’t you?” and rode on. 

Jack was too bewildered to answer. 
He started to go to Nellie, but was stop- 
ped to settle his other bets, and when at 
last he was free he saw Nellie and her 
brother riding away towards home. 

‘Don’t take it so hard, Jack,” Tucker 
had said when settling with him. “She’s 
a good girl and won’t be hard on you.” 
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‘“‘Confound you, who told you of that 
bet?” Jack asked, angrily. 

“You told Mrs. North,” replied Tucker. 
Jack bit his lip and pushed his way 
through the crowd to Stevens’. 

‘““You see I’m busted, Steve, and will 
have to borrow a horse to get home on,” 
he said to Stevens. 

“By George! who'd ever a’ thought 
that filly would a’ beaten Rabbit,” Stevens 
ejaculated. 

“She wouldn’t if Rabbit hadn’t stum- 
bled” Jack replied, “but that cuts no ice 
now.” . 
“Confound it!” Stevens said. “Of 
course you can have a horse, Jack, but 
it makes me mad that Judge Steck’s 
horse should a’ won this race. We won't 
never get the county seat now,” and he 
turned to greet a new comer. 

“Seems she don’t care much about 
Darrow, to go off without him,” remarked 
the man. 

“Sh!” said Stevens. Jack heard the 
remark and turning on his heel, strode 
out of the room. Stevens followed. 

““Now, see here, Jack. Where are 
you a-goin’?” he asked. 
“Home,” sullenly replied Jack. 
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“Don’t you do no such thing: just 
you deliver yourself over to Miss Sawyer; 
you belong to her, now.” 

“When Miss Sawyer wants me she 
knows where to find me,” Jack replied, 
as he rode away. 

“You do as I tell you,” called Stevens. 

Slowly riding along the road, Jack 
wondered what he had better do. He 
belonged to Nellie now, but if she want- 
ed him she would have waited for him 
at least. Then a small voice whispered: 

“Perhaps that’s the reason she didn't 
wait.” 

Jack’s face brightened, and, spurring 
his borrowed horse intoa gallop, he turned 
towards the Sawyer home. Nellie had 
disappeared, and Jack had grown impa- 
tient, when she came into the room. 
Springing to his feet he said: 

“Well, Rabbit lost” (trying to look 
broken-hearted.) ‘But you won,” he ad- 
ded, in a happy voice. 

“Oh, no, Jack. You have won this 
time,” Nellie replied in a low voice. 

And the horse wondered when he 
would have his supper. 

Detroit, Michigan. 
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A PLEA FOR BOB WHITE. 
By THOMAS H. FRASER. 


% Y far the truest winged friend the farmer has 
is the affable and joyous Rob White. 
The true sportsman must commend the atti- 
tude of Sports AFIELD against the whole- 
sale slaughter of the innocents, and applaud 
its every suggestion regarding more stringent 
legislation for the protection of our feathered 
game. Among all the birds that delight the 
huntsman’s eye and ear, and rouse his sporting in- 
stincts, there is none that appeals more strongly to 
his sense of chivalry. His trim dress and natty little 
figure delight the artistic eye, and his voice though 
curtailed in volume is elaborate in sweetness. He is 
the enemy of nothing but what is destructive to the 
field. The chinch bug can not prosper where the 
quail is allowed to forage, and he is invaluable as a 
destroyer of the pests of orchard and garden. But it 
is rarely now that we hear his cheery voice in North- 
ern Illinois; for the pot-hunter has been abroad in the land,lo! these many years. 
Impervious to shame, unblushing under the just censure of true-hearted sportsmen, 
he has gone about through field and grove, to slay and eat. Not long ago I noticed 
in a newspaper published in Northern Illinois, a paragraph which read like this: 






“It is said that the quail is returning to Northern Illinois in large numbers; a flock of seven 
was seen north of this city a few days ago, and a flock (probably the same) was noticed on the 
railroad yesterday, about a mile east of town. Hunters are on the alert and great sport is expected 
when the season opens.’’ 

Think of it with composure if you can—a hundred or more ruthless hunters 
to seven forlorn quail—and this editor poses as the patron of sportsmen and hunting 
clubs, and once sought to be a legislator. Should he ever reach the arena of his 
political ambition, J trust he will first experience a change of sentiment in regard to 
the wanton destruction of our birds, feeling sure that all true sportsmen are ready 
to support and honor the law-maker who will raise his voice in our legislative halls 
in behalf of a long term of immunity for persecuted Rob White. 

Last autumn, while visiting at a farm near our city, I saw in a lower meadow 
over a dozen prairie hens that seemed little alarmed at my near approach. Later in 
the day, while walking in the orchard with the proprietor, a half-dozen quail were 
noticed scurrying back and forth among the trees, and when I expressed wonder 
that the sportsmen of the city left these birds undisturbed, the farmer told me that 
the fellow who would kill one of them would carry away more shot than his own. 

“They may go to my barnyard,” said he, “and kill a cock or turkey; but if 
one of these birds is harmed, the culprit will spend a term in prison for trespass, 
whether the offence be in or out of season.” 

Would that all farmers were like him; they have it in their hands to prevent 
the extermination of our choicest birds—in a country where all the land is under 
private ownership and the law secures against wanton trespass—and true sportsmen 
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will not demur should the farmer take a 
firm stand in defense of the quail—until 
they again come up and cover all the land. 

Three years ago, on a Sabbath evening, 
I was resting with a party ot young 
friends in the shade of a grove of one of 
Boston’s rural districts. I had not heard 
the call of the quail, nor seen the Stars 
and Stripes floating over its own soil in 
many years. We were chatting lightly 
upon all kinds of subjects, when I sud- 
denly became spell-bound by a familiar 
note. A quail had alighted upon a stone 
fence nearby, and had commenced calling 
his cheery Bob White—Bob— Bob— 
White! One of the young ladies re- 
marked my translated look, and I an- 
swered: “Hush—lI am listening to music 
that I have not heard in eighteen years.” 

“Oh! yes,” said she, “the quail; we 
have many of them here. They are not 
allowed to kill them.” 

I had been for years in foreign lands— 
had heard the music of victorious rejoic- 
ing, and requiem for the titled dead; had 
been where the assagais of Africa’s Bush- 
men curved like fiery serpents through 
the air; had listened to the blare of mar- 
tial music which proclaimed the scatter- 
ing abroad of the dusky hordes of Zulu- 
land, and the strains of solemn melody 
over the fall of the last hope of the House 
of Bonaparte, which had filled to over- 
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flowing Eugenia’s cup of sorrow. I had 
been in the ranks at Saskatchewan where 
the exiled Riel had massed his hosts of 
mixed blood, menacing the nation with 
a trail of carnage and ruin, only to see 
them surrendering by the thousands in 
a day, and had heard the shouts and 
stirring music from brazen instruments 
rejoicing o’er an almost bloodless victory. 
I had heard the acclamations of joy and 
approval at the Imperial Capital on the 
day which closed the fiftieth year of Vic- 
teria’s rule, when a thousand maiden 
voices chorused the glories of the Golden 
Reign. But the sweetest music that ever 
fell upon my ear was the whistle of that 
liquid throated darling on that Sabbath 
evening in a New England grove, bring- 
ing to me as it did, memories of the 
Long Ago when as a bare-footed, happy 
boy I lay under the old oaks of Illinois 
and heard Bob White piping his cheery 
notes from every field. 

And they will come back to us again. 
Our legislators are awakening to the 
danger of the total extinction of this 
peerless bird, popular sentiment brands 
the man who would kill a quail in these 
days as worse than a barbarian, and 
hope is rife that the law may assert its 
protection for our, little friend, season in 
and season out for a long term of years. 

Morrison, Illinois. 
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MOCKING 


BIRD'S SONG. 


Hark! upon the still night air there floats a song 
Of matchless beauty; the sweet notes, clear and long, 
Vibrate and ring far away to the skies, 

Till, methinks, I hear echoes of paradise ! 


Bensonhurst, Long Island. 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 











Ir. 
The pallor of the’ earliest dawn 
Is on the chieftain’s crest, 
As like a royal guard he stands 
To wake the sleeping west; 
The eagles in a rosy light 
Above Tomichi wheel, 
And up the shadowy cafion comes 
The distant clink of steel. 
III. 
minstrel touched with sacred fire! 
Be thine the song to sing, 
That when a thousand years are passed 
Their battle-cry shall ring; 
The echoing of Thermopylz 
In strength eternal flows, 
But who shall tell the death of these — 
The red Arapahoes? 
Denver, Colorado. 


Oh! 


A hundred red Arapahoes 
Beset the ancient pass— 
Like ruddy serpents swarming down 
Amongst the yellow grass; 
Beside the Trail of Sudden Death 
In coppery lines they lay, 
And overhead the paling moon 
Went out before the day. 
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Iv. 
Where now are rails of shining steel, 
All day the rifles rung, 
And where the sullen whistle roars 
Their jasper arrows sung; 
Like Sparta by the Lamian tide 
They held the sacred pass, 
Till one by one they dropped and died 
Along the yellow grass. 
Vv. 
Oh! glory for the painted fiends 
Whose snowy ramparts fell! 
So might the great infernal host 
Defend the walls of hell! 
And when you stand on Marshall Pass 
Go seek the mountain rose, 
And lay it where the heroes died— 
The red Arapahoes! 


CHARLES F. ALLEN. 








A WEEK’S OUTING IN MAINE. 


By J. A. LINSCOTT. 


AY, Chick, old man, 
let’s take a little trip 
into the woods for 
a week or so. I 
know a delightful 
little pond shut in 
by mountains, 

- where the speckled 
‘. beauties are plenty. 
' There is a small 
camp on the shore of the pond that we 
can use while we are there. My old friend 
and guide, Lale Tarr, writes me he has a 
dandy little boat in the pond, and the 
trout are biting splendidly. He promises 
us a chance at deer, too! What say, old 
friend; will you share your fate with me 
for a week at least. at Shiloh Pond—one 
of the most beautiful little ponds in the 
whole State of Maine?” 

“Well, old man, I thank you very much 
for your invitation and would be more 
than pleased to go with you; but you 
know how hard it is to get away from a 
hotel in the summer months. However, 
I have worked pretty hard and have 
had no time off since I commenced work- 
ing here, so I will ask my employer for 
a week’s vacation, and if he says I can 
have it I will go with you. What a fine 
time we would have together; doing our 
own cooking,tramping over mountains, 
fishing for the gamy trout, and at night, 
after the day’s sport is over, sitting by the 
open fire-place in camp, repairing our rods 
that some gamy trout has broken. Then, 
after we are through telling stories, to 
lie down on a soft couch of cedar and 
spruce boughs and go to sleep. Oh, Joe, 
that is what I call having a good time! 
I do hope I can go.” 

Well, suffice it to say, Chick got his de- 
sired vacation. It was thought best to 
start early in July. We needed a guide 





on the trip; so I wrote to the one I had 
the year before,and he replied that he 
was not engaged at that time, and would 
be pleased to go with us. It was neces- 
sary to get things together that we should 
need on the trip. We must take extra 
clothing, rubber boots, bedding, frying 
pans, knives, forks, spoons, plates, cups, 
and, in fact we got everything we thought 
needful, from needle and thread to a cam- 
era. We bought a lot of canned goods, 
etc.; making allowance for the guide and 
two boys blessed with ravenous appetites. 
After procuring all the supplies necessary 
we set about selecting rods and tackle. 
As I had three nice rods made by Charles 
Wheeler (one of the best makers of split 
bamboo rods in this country, I think) I 
was well supplied. Chick bought a fine 
“Bristol” and a large collection of flies. 
I took the night train for Kingfield—a 
beautiful little town, surrounded by tower- 
ing mountains and with the little Cara- 
basset River running through its centre 
and teeming with trout. I flew around 
and found our guide and he seemed much 
pleased to see me. He said the fishing 
was great and that ‘he had been up to 
camp and arranged for our stay. We 
then secured a buckboard and driver to 
convey us and our outfit to the camp. 
The day of our start dawned bright, 
but with indications of coming heat. 
Chick came up on the morning train, 
brim-full of eager anticipation of coming 
sport. The buckboard stood at the de- 
pot, ready for the start. As we were to 
travel a very rough and hilly road, we 
fastened all our paraphernelia securely. 
Chick and I sat on the boxes, while the 
driver aud guide sat in front. That was 
a delightful drive to the pond; laughing 
at the quaint sayings of the driver and 
the witty remarks of our guide. We 
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reached camp at noon 
and the pond lay before 
us, beautiful and serene, 
with not a ripple to mar 
its mirror-like surface. 
Hurriedly unloading the 
buckboard, we put the 
camp in order and built 
a fire. I played cook and 
got a hurried dinner of 
canned beef, coffee, bread 
and cookies. It grew so 
warm after dinner that we 
concluded riot to attempt 
fishing till towards eve- 
ning; in the meantime 
busying ourselves with 
arranging our camp. 
About 4 o’clock Chick 
and I started out to try 
for some trout for supper. 
Acting upon the advice 
of the guide we did not 
try the pond, as he said 
it was still too warm for 
the trout to bite well 
there. Instead, we tried 
our luck on the little 
brook which flowed by 











our camp. We decided 

to use worms this time, 

as we were out to stock 

the larder and not for sport. We smeared 
our hands and faces with tar and oil, 
for the black flies hereabouts have 
very “hot feet.” I was having great 
luck catching trout, though they ran 
rather small, when, glancing back, I 
saw Chick trying to land a big fellow. 
This monster put up a good fight 
but Chick at last succeeded in landing 
him. And what a beauty he was! We 
had no scales (except the fish scales) so 
could not weigh him, but he must have 
weighed at least three-and-a-half pounds. 
On counting up we found we had caught 
fifty, and though the trout were biting so 
well we concluded to return to camp. 
My! but didn’t those fish disappear that 
night at the supper table. The evening 
was cool and we built a roaring fire in the 
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great fire-place, smoking our pipes and 
telling stories till early bedtime. 

The next morning we were on the 
pond and while Lale paddled the boat 
towards the spring hole where we were 
to try our luck, Chick and I prepared to 
do battle. I put a six-foot leader on my 
line and used a Brown Hackle. Though 
many anglers use four or five flies at a 
time, I prefer to use one. We lower 
the anchor and get ready for our first 
cast. Lale gets the first fish. Chick gets 
the next strike and it must be a big fellow 
for his rod bends as though it would break 
under the strain. “Keepa taut line—do 
not let him have slack .line—if you do 
you will lose him! Let him have some 
line, quick!” lLale and I have become 
so excited over Chick’s fish that we stop 
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casting. ‘‘Now wind your reel quick; 
that’s the stuff! I will put the net under 
him.” After fifteen minutes of exciting 
work we landed the four-pound beauty 
in the boat. I caught the next one, and 
though not so large as Chick's he was 
more gamy and it took longer to land 
him. Our luck continued for quite a 
while and then the trout suddenly ceased 
biting. We tried all our flies but with no 
success, so gave up fishing for that day. 
We had caught fifteen beautiful trout and 
had enjoyed splendid sport. On our way 
to camp we explored the pond. Shiloh 
is the name of this beautiful sheet. It is 
surrounded by towering mountains that 
are heavily timbered with fir, spruce, ce- 
dar, pine and hemlock... The shore of 
the pond is literally covered with logs 
and makes an ideal place for trout to lie. 
The pond is fed by large, cool springs 
with sandy bottoms and here, on hot days, 
the trout congregate in great numbers. 
You may lower all kinds of tempting 
baits among them but they will not take 
them when lying thus. 

That night the guide told us of a bear 
trap he had in the woods and proposed 
that we take our guns with us and visit 
it. Accordingly, bright and early the 
next morning we started out. We did 
not find Mr. Bruin in the trap but saw 
many signs, and our guide declared that 
he would yet secure the ‘‘varmint.” It 
was within a few miles of this trap that I 
killed my first deer the year before. It 
was a large buck and I was very proud 
of the feat. I succeeded in getting a 
photograph of him,as he hung in a store 
at Kingfield. After visiting the trap we 
returned to the pond and renewed our 
fishing. We fished along the shore this 
time,trying different flies and finding that 
the White Miller was the most killing. 
We had great sport; catching a trout at 
almost every cast. Having had all the 
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sport I wanted I sat down in the boat and 
watched Chick and Lale cast. Lale 
made a beautiful cast; his flies falling on 
the water very lightly. In an instant 
there was a swirl in the water and a great 
commotion, followed by a well-bent rod; 
and for the next ten minutee we waited 
in suspense. I must say he played that 
fish with great skill. It fought with great 
energy, but at last Lale netted him—it 
proving to be the largest trout of our 
outing, Lale winked knowingly at me 
and returned to his casting as if nothing 
of consequence had happened. 

I got the supper that night, which con- 
sisted of trout, bread and butter, coffee, 
canned ham and cookies. After washing 
the dishes we sat around the fire place 
and talked over our day’s sport. We 
were in great spirits over the trout biting 
so well, having caught forty of the most 
beautiful I had ever seen. They would 
weigh from one to four and three-quarter 
pounds. 

Early the next morning we puta lunch 
of dried beef and ham in our pockets and 
started out to climb the noble mountain 
back of camp. After a long, hard climb 
we reached the top and there had a mag- 
nificent view of the surrounding country. 
The towering peaks and beautiful valleys, 
dotted with lakes and streams, presented 
a view never to be forgotten. 

The next day, our last in camp, we 
caught fifty beautiful trout, and as we 
had a fish car with us, we took them 
home. After enjoying a beautiful drive 
through the woods we reached Kingfield 
where we parted with our guide, who 
presented us with a photogragh of him- 
self in winter costume. We took the 
train, and reached home in fine spirits 
and health, and with the firm determina- 
tion to repeat the trip the next summer. 


Flolton, Kansas. 











A TYPICAL MAINE GUIDE. Ig 





AN AROOSTOOK COUNTY WOODSMAN. 


Courtesy of the Phillips Phonograph, Phillips, Maine. 











THE above photograph is a good representation of a typical Maine guide. 
There are several thousands of these professional guides in the State of Maine, 
who annually pilot companies of sportsmen from all parts of the United States 
to the best hunting and fishing grounds. They have recently been required by 
the State to procure a license—the fee being merely nominal and intended to 
protect their own and the sportsman’s interests. They are a sturdy, intelligent 
body of men and to them, in large measure, is due the pleasure and success of 
the thousands of sportsmen who annually employ. them. 








LDFIELD 
Station was 
the terminus 
~ of the Metrop- 
-&. olis & Log- 

- ville Air Line, 
4, and owed its 
existence to 
the lamentable failure of the railroad com- 
pany’s plans. There was Eastern capital 
behind the enterprise, and the principal 
promoters were interested in other specu- 
lations which went amiss and swamped 
them. In consequence, the work of con- 
struction faltered and halted on the worn- 
out bluffs overlooking Cypress River, 
while the enormous forests whose des- 
truction had been planned, lay just 
beyond. 

There was a store at Oldfield, and a 
hotel and livery stable; these last princi- 
pally for the accommodation of commer- 
cial travellers who found the Air Line a 
short cut to some of the outlying towns 
on their regular routes. The hotel boasted 
of three guest rooms in addition to the 
dining room and kitchen, and on one or 
two notable occasions the establishment 
had been crowded to its fullest capacity. 
But at other times there was room to 
spare, as was the case on a certain bright 
morning in October, when we glance in 
at an open window and discover the sole 
guest of the Oldfield House, engaged in 
the laudable occupation of writing a letter 
to his wife—a letter which we will repro- 
duce here in part, since it has a direct 
bearing upon the incidents about to be re- 
lated : 


**And so, you may count upon the realization 
of your fondest dreams. No more city life for 
we-uns and the kids: I am rich, little woman; 
and we will goto Florida—the land of our dreams, 
buy us a little home embowered with oranges and 
magnolias, and be happy in our own way. I have 
just cinched a $10,000 reward, and the money 





LOVE IN A CABIN. 


By §. D. BARNES. 


will be mine to-day. You may remember the 
Asbury case, butif you don’t, I can tell you about 
it in a few words. A wealthy New Yorker went 
on a hunt to the Canadian woods and never re- 
turned. He was reported drowned, and a body, 
supposed to be his, was recovered and buried. 
The identification was not perfect, but only one 
person persisted in believing Dick Asbury alive, 
and that person was his wife. She held to her 
own opinion quietly but firmly, and displaved her 
good sense, by placing the case entirely in my 
hands. Maybe she knew that her husband had 
his own sufficient reason for dropping out of sight ; 
but, at all events, she hung up a $10,000 reward 
for me to work fer, and ——”’ 

The rumbling and wheezing of an ap- 
proaching train brought—at this juncture 
—the proprietor of the hotel from his 
culinary duties in the adjoining kitchen, 
and in response to his lazy suggestion— 
“Let’s see what she’s brung us’—the 
writer hustled paper and pen into an open 
valise, snapped the lock, and followed on 
to the open air. 

It was an “accommodation train,” since 
the light traffic over the road forbade the 
expense of those devoted exclusively to 
passengers or to freight. A couple of 
box cars preceded a flat, laden with saw- 
mill machinery, while this was followed 
by a single coach, from which, as the 
train halted at the depot, descended a 
single passenger—a lady. 

“Must be more a-comin’,” exclaimed 
the hotel man. “ Look at them trunks 
they’s heavin’ off. Six—seven—eight 
of ’em, an’ some of ’em bigger’n a small 
house, nearly. ’Taint likely that jes’ one 
lone ’oman owns ’em all?” 

This last sentence was in an interroga- 
tive pitch, but no reply was forthcoming. 
His companion—the letter writer—had 
advanced to meet the new arrival, who 
was young, pretty and well-dressed, and 
was bowing with bared head in all defer- 
ence. The lady offered her hand in frank 
greeting. 
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“T answered your telegram in person,” 
she said, speaking hurriedly like one con- 
sumed with impatience. “Are you sure 
you have found him? Is there no pos- 
sibility of mistake?” 

“None whatever, Mrs. Asbury.” 

“ He is well?” 

“Perfectly. I was with him yesterday.” 

“Ts he far from here?” 

“Perhaps an hour’s ride. The trail is 
impassable for vehicles, but I have a 
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sponded Mrs. Asbury with a sad smile, 
‘“‘while I may have to content myself with 
the knowledge that my dear husband is 
living, and happy in his own manner of 
life. Will you kindly arrange so that I 
may go to him at once?” 

“You will have breakfast, of course?”’ 

“Nota morsel. Have my trunks taken 
to my room, and in ten minutes I will be 
ready.” 

‘“‘A half hour would bea closer guess,” 
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‘*Mrs. Asbury passed through the barred gateway, leading by a short cut to the river ford.”’ 


splendid horse already engaged for your 
use. Shall I accompany you or will you 
go alone.” 

“TfI can find him—” (half doubtfully). 

‘With all ease, Madam. I have written 
for your guidance. Besides, the horse 
traversed the path yesterday and will car- 
ry you direct. I am glad to say that 
your unswerving faith will at last be richly 
repaid. The quest is at an end.” 

“And your own reward assured,” re- 


muttered the detective as he turned away. 
“These fine society ladies are no light- 
ning change artists, and I’m gambling 
that she'll blossom out in a thousand- 
dollar rig.” 

But for once in his life he was wrong. 
In less than the specified time Mrs. As- 
bury, in a hastily donned riding costume, 
had mounted the high-stepping black 
provided for her use, and passed through 
the barred gateway leading by a short 
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cut to the river ford, leaving the detective 
to resume his writing at his leisure. To 
sally forth amidst the swamps and brakes 
of a Louisiana forest is to the uninitiated 
something like a voyage into unknown 
seas. There are many men who would 
not care to venture upon such an excur- 
sion, though, aside from the possibility 
of losing one’s self in the dense thickets, 
the dangers to be encountered are prin- 
cipally of an imaginary character. To 
Mrs. Asbury, however, they were real 
enough, and her ignorance of the forests 
and their denizens added to her appre- 
hensions as she urged her spirited mount 
through the shallow ford and into the 
deep shadows beyond. It was not cow- 
ardice, but simply the nervousness which 
may attack the most courageous in the 
midst of new and unusual surroundings. 
Mrs. Asbury’s “grit” was unquestionable. 
Place her on the deck of a baby yacht off 
a storm-swept lee coast, on a bicycle in a 
Broadway “jam,” or amid the smoke and 
splinters of a railway disaster, and she 
would surprise you with an exhibition of 
coolness and nerve, worthy of the hero 
of a hundred battles, but as she sped 
under the low interlocking branches of 
that swampland trail, her heart was in 
her throat from very fear. 

The detective had spoken truthfully in 
saying the way would be easily found, 
for his roughly drawn diagram was but 
once called into requisition, and that was 
when the big black showed a determina- 
tion to leave the trail altogether and take 
his course through the woods. “Leave 
the road at a burnt oak and go 100 yards 
through the bushes to the right,” said the 
directions accompanying the map, and so, 
after all, the horse was right, and the end 
of the journey was near at hand. 

And this was what Mrs. Asbury saw 
as she broke through the last circle of 
bushes bordering a rough, stumpy clear- 
ing of less than a quarter of an acre: A 
rude hovel of logs and clapboards with a 
low door as its only opening for the ad- 
mission of light; a dead tree with its 
lower trunk ornamented by scores of deer 
antlers; a hound puppy idly munching a 


bone in the sunshine, which greeted her 
with noisy bayings as she rode up and 
dismounted. Evidently the cabin’s oc- 
cupant was away from home, for no one 
appeared in answer to her timid call. 

Now that the next few minutes might 
end the suspense of years with the cer- 
tainty of weal or woe, Mrs. Asbury might 
well have been excused had her courage 
given way under the strain; but instead 
her features grew tense and drawn with 
an expression of determination and, with- 
out an instant’s halt, she threw the bridle 
rein over a deer antler, advanced to the 
cabin and shoved the door open with a 
firm hand. The interior disclosed was 
quite in keeping with the cabin’s outward 
appearance. The floor was of earth, 
smooth and cleanly swept; a cot bed 
stood at one side, a rough table at the 
other and a single stool chair in front of 
the stick-and-mud fire-place, while around 
the wall hung clusters of traps and bun- 
dles of furs and hides. It was plainly a 
trapper’s cabin, nothing more; yet here, 
as its owner, she would shortly encoun- 
ter Dick Asbury—Dick, her husband— 
once the most eligible “ catch”’ of fashion- 
able New York, the owner of city man- 
sions and seaside cottages, and of wealth 
second only to that of the Astors and 
Vanderbilts. 

She sank down upon the stool and 
gazed about her in enquiring wonder, 
hoping that she might discover some sign 
to indicate that the detective’s assurances 
had not been altogether baseless, and her 
heart failed her when she found her scru- 
tiny in vain. Then, for a moment, she 
was tempted to surrender all hopes and 
return at once as she had come, but a 
second thought showed her that such ac- 
tion would be ill-advised and wholly un- 
warrantable. The trapper, whoever he 
might be, would probably soon return, 
and she had best await his coming. But 
she could not wait in idleness. At least 
she could for the nonce assume the role 
of a good housekeeper and busy herself 
in putting the cabin “to rights.” Any- 
thing was better than spiritless inaction. 

And so she toiled with broom and dish- 
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cloth, tidying the floor and brightening 
the tinware on the table; and after this 
was done, the lateness of the hour sug- 
gested other tasks, and a fire was started 
on the hearth and the frying pan and 
coffee pot put in place. Mixing biscuit 
dough in a wooden bowl was quite a 
novel experience to Mrs. Asbury, but 
she managed the task bravely, and was 
just adjusting the Dutch oven on the 
very apex of the fire pyramid when a 
voice from the doorway apprised her that 
she was no longer alone. 

“Too much bottom heat there for bis- 
cuits, Belle,” said the new comer in 
calm, measured tones. ‘ Let me rake out 
a few coals on the hearth and you can 
place the oven over them. It won't do to 
burn the bread when a fellow is real 
hungry.” 

Mrs. Asbury turned—almost dropping 
oven and contents in the coals—and 
stretched out her hands with a little cry: 

“ Dick!” 

The owner of the cabin apparently no- 
ticed neither the exclamation nor gesture. 
He had dropped his load of ’coon and 
mink just inside the doorway and was 
now hanginga heavy shot-gun on its hooks 
beneath the Winchester at the head of 
the cot. He was a broad-shouldered, 
stalwart fellow, this trapper—handsome, 
certainly, in spite of the tangled beard 
that half concealed his face—and as he 
spoke again it was noticeable that his 
voice betrayed no shadow of surprise or 
concern. 

“Have you ground the coffee?”’ 

‘Just now.” (Very feebly and low.) 

“Ah, I hope you will have it up to our 
Southern standard of strength. How did 
you chance to find me, Belle?” 

“IT have had a detective employed all 
these years.” 

“I might have guessed it. The fellow 
has visited me several times of late. 
Professed to be a land speculator—smart 
fellow, that. But, excuse me, why em- 
ploy professional skill in such a quest, when 
you knew me to be dead and buried? I 
was East last year and saw my own 
tombstone.” 
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“You were in New York and I knew 
nothing of it?” 

Asbury winced slightly at the implied 
censure. Then his face hardened again. 

“You are forgetful, Belle. Allow me 
to refresh your memory. Five years ago, 
after I had arranged all preliminaries for 
a trip to the North Woods, and our party 
was nearly ready to start, some society 
dame invited us to a prospective recep- 
tion and you insisted that I should give 
up my outing to please her and yourself.”’ 

“It was a senator’s wife, and I had 
planned for you a political future : 

“TI refused to surrender my plans in 
deference to your own,” continued As- 
bury, without heeding the interruption. 
“Do you recall your last words to me 
that night.” 

“I do. I said that I hoped you would 
go, as your heart seemed set upon it, and 
would stay until I wanted to see you 
again.” 

“And in this matter your wishes have 
been religiously respected. Better turn 
that venison, Belle, it is getting too 
brown.” 

A moment of silence while Mrs. As- 
bury attended to the steak and her hus- 
band added to the heap of coals on the 
oven lid. 

“ Dick ?” (dmzdly). 

“Yes, Belle.” 

“T have wanted to see you for ever so 
long a time.” 

“Indeed?” 

“And I have found you now, and I 
am going to stay with you.” 

“Maybe I will run away again.” 

“Then, Jones will find you for me.” 
(More hopefully). “ His terms are mod- 
erate—only $10,000.” 

‘But I have not yet tired of life in the 
woods. Do-you think you could endure 
this sort of thing for the rest of the fall 
and winter?” 

“With you, Dick.” 

“In preference to carrying me back 
East as you have found me—in my 
duckings and flannels?” 

“But your trunks are here at the sta- 
tion, Dick—four of them. I brought 
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them full of clothes for you. And if you 
prefer we can go on to Florida for the 
winter. I haven’t planned as far ahead 
as that, dear; but you will surely know 
what is best. All I had thought out, or 
hoped for, was that I would find you, 
and a 

“And what?” 

“And that—maybe—by this time— 
you would have forgiven my thoughtless 
words” (sobbing now), “and would let me 
lay my—my—head on your sh—sh—sh— 
oulder—as you used to, Dick—and just 
give me one kiss 

‘‘Or one thousand, as the case might 








STEAMBOATING ON 


By EDW. P. 


T° May of last year an expedition was 

sent out by the Field Columbian 
Museum of Chicago for the purpose of 
studying the Indians of the North-West 
Coast, British Columbia and Alaska. It 
was my good fortune to be detailed as 
assistant to Doctor Geo. A. Dorsey who 
was in charge of this expedition. 

Across a beautiful sheet of water, sur- 
rounded by mountain peaks, reflecting 
their dark and wooded sides into the 
quiet and peaceful waters of the Pacific. 
The sun behind the hills reflecting its 
beautiful red rays upon the grey dawn of 
morning, giving to every cloud a golden 
lining. You have before you a picture 
never to be forgotten. One more look 
and we round a point, through a narrow 
entrance, walled up on either side with 
solid rock, and we lose sight of Port Es- 
sington, our starting place. We are now 
on the Skeena River. The Caledonia,a 
stern wheeler, is making good headway, 
and by noon we reach the rapids—the 
division of the salt and fresh water. As 
we round the curves—and there are 
many—a new picture comes before us. 
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be,” murmured the greasy, black-bearded 
trapper, as he zealously labored to run 
the count up into the hundreds. “And 
now, be a good little girl, and hurry up 
dinner. Didn’t I tell you I was starving?” 

“ And after dinner we will start home?” 
(Hanging to her point with true feminine 
pertinacity). 

“And after dinner,” echoed Asbury, 
“we will start anywhere you like—always 
providing I am first allowed the privilege 
of saying whether I approve of the direc- 
tion chosen.” 

Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 


THE SKEENA. 


ALLEN. 


Mountain peaks covered with snow, 
bald-faced glaciers and wooded hillsides. 
We tie up for the night in a beautiful 
cove. As the day fades away we are 
charmed with the fantastic outlines formed 
by the hills all about us. Our blankets 
are spread upon the deck and we lie 
down to pleasant dreams. Very early in 
the morning all is bustle aboard the Ca/- 
edonia; fire-wood is taken aboard and 
preparations made for a hard day of 
bucking the current. All is well until 
the little steamer comes to a stand-still 
and settles upon a bar. Orders are given 
to “line out;” a small boat manned by 
three men is sent out with a huge cable, 
the end of which is made fast to a tree, 
far up the river; the steam windlass is 
started and with the combined efforts of 
windlass and engines of six-hundred 
horse-power, the boat at last moves very 
slowly, as all the while she is plowing a 
channel for herself—twisting, groaning, 
and complaining as though she would 
wrench herself to pieces—her boilers 
roaring like a mighty furnace. 

Once off the bar we steam ahead until 
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late at night, that we may reach our next 
wood-pile. Scarcely had it seemed two 
hours since we had tied up for the night, 
when again we were awakened by the 
crew putting wood aboard. After steam- 
ing but a short while, we are told the 
boilers are leaking. Fortunately we have 
reached ‘an interesting part of the river 
and we spend most of the forenoon climb- 
ing to a point where we can view and 
photograph the Five Virgins—five sharp 


for the night. At 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing the whistle is sounded and we again 
steam towards Hazelton—the home of 
the Tsimschian Indians. Along the banks 
we see a bear, sitting as lifeless as a stick, 
looking into the running water, until a 
salmon, forced too close to the bank, is 
seized and laid upon the ground to satisfy 
his appetite; or, now.a deer comes out of 
the brush, startled by the echoing exhaust 
of the engines, and far up on the side hills, 
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‘* The afternoon is spent exploring the many little canyons through which the sassy 
little mountain streams rush to join the Skeena.’’ 


peaks standing out against the sky, two 
of which pierce the clouds. The after- 
noon is spent exploring the many little 
cafions through which the sassy little 
mountain streams rush to join the Skeena. 
The Squanpewash Cajicn (Point for Flies) 
is extremely picturesque, a passageway 
through slate and boulders with its rush- 
ing stream fresh from the mountains. In 
the evening, seinesare set, and in an hour’s 
time we have captured enough salmon for 
breakfast, and again preparations are made 





caribou are seen grazing and mingling 
with the underbrush. We land at the 
small native Indian villages of Kitzen- 
gaylum, New Kitzilass, Kitzilass, Mean- 
skinisht and Kitwingalh. Small groups 
of Indians greet us, freight is distributed 
and three days have passed, when we 
again land upon a bar, a few miles from 
Hazelton. This time, it is necessary to 
unload twenty tons of freight and pack 
it across the bar, when efforts are made 
to release the steamer. Lines are made 
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THE CALEDONIA. 








fast and again the windlass is started; the 
engines doing their best. We get out 
into the stream, when the line parts, 
leaving the little steamer to the mercy of 
the current, to drift back to our starting 
place some hours before. Once into the 
channel, we steam to the opposite side 
of the bar, re-load the freight, and are as- 
sured by the captain that Hazelton will be 
in view before dark. The British flag is 
hoisted, and amid the cheers of those on 
shore we tie up at Hazelton—having navi- 
gated one of the swiftest running rivers 
in the world. A few days are spent visit- 


ing the Indian camps, taking measure- 
ments, photographing and collecting such 
material as is needed to enrich collections 
now in the Field Columbian Museum, 
and we wish we might spend more time 
amid these surroundings, so beautiful yet 
unfortunately so difficult to reach; where 
our days could be a succession of pleas- 
ant experiences and surprises; where, in- 
deed, we might learn to know, with an 
intimacy that only such a free life makes 
possible, the people in their unaffected, 
simple existence. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


YACHTING. 


The rudder grasped with steady hand, 
She glides the waters proud : 

A thing of life she seems to me— 
Responsive, sheet and shroud. 

The swallows dart from azure sky, 
Skip o’er the water light; 

The sea-gull passes slowly by 
In ever-changing flight. 

Oh, give to me on waters wide 
With shores by Nature blest, 


Where skies are blue, the wind is fair, 
A yacht, by winds caressed : 

A buoyant steed, with pinions spread, 
With boon companions gay, 

The rudder give to me in hand, 
Then would I sail away ; 

And glide upon the crested wave 
With troubles all alee ; 

Not care I for a vested crown— 
Sail I the waters free ! 


—Otto Stechhan in ‘‘Poems of Nature.’’ 
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INCIDENT OF THE PLAINS. 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL. 


gin HE blazing orb of day 
—_ beat fiercely on the 
yellow sand that stretched 

from horizon to ho- 
>) rizon,and shimmer- 
ing heat waves 
danced far up the 
narrow trail that 
led to Caton’s 
Wells, forty miles 
away. 

Toiling along 
through the stif- 
ling atmosphere, 
a pair of mules dragged a ponderous 
prairie schooner, its wheels leaving two 
long V-shaped creases in the soft sand. 

The mules, were it in their province, 
may have wondered at the strange con- 
duct of the big bronzed man who sat in 
the driver’s seat and ever and anon sent 
his long whip curling across their reeking 
flanks. Eleven hours before, the mules 
had first met the man. It was at night, 
in Dave Simpson’s corral, and since that 
time the man had steadily urged the dumb 
creatures to their utmost, without food or 
water—especially water—which even a 
mule must have on a day like this. 

Patiently, almost stoically, the mules 
plodded on, filled with doubts and strange 
misgivings, but always on—on—on. 

And those plaintive voices that rose 
from the depths of the canvas—what 
meant they? Or those deep, half-stifled 
sobs that occasionally rose to the throat 
of the big bronzed man whose clear grey 
eyes seemed never to rest—gazing now 
eagerly ahead into the hazy distance and 
again anxiously scanning the unchange- 
able horizon behind. 

Could it be that—Ah, the man. He 
sees something. Far, far back along the 
V-shaped tracks his straining eyes dis- 
tinguish a faint cloud of dust. Rising to 
his full height, the man shades his eyes 






with his hands and stares long and earn- 
estly at the cloud. 

Is it—yes—no—it is growing larger. 

The man mutters something, drops in- 
to the driver’s seat and—bear up, brave 
mules, those torturing strokes are given 
by a greater mind than yours—but could 
it be that the heat had maddened the 
man—or no, perhaps thirst was— 

The off mule stumbles—falls. He 
makes no effort to arise and his mate, 
swaying there in the hot sun with the 
weight of the tongue on his neck, lies 
down by his side. The man tosses the 
limp lines to the sand, faces about and, 
crossing his brawny arms over his breast, 
watches the cloud of dust. At last it 
comes—a dozen bronzed, bearded men 
with grim determination in every linea- 
ment of their fierce features. 

“Well, Bill, I reckon we got ye?” re- 
marks the leader, as his foaming mus- 
tang’s hoofs brace into the sand opposite 
the wagon seat. 

“Reckon ye hev, Dave.” 

“Mules dead?” 

“Looks that way, Dave.” 

“Will ye climb down, Bill?” 

The man descends from the wagon 
seat and, advancing, holds up his hands 
while a rope is deftly looped about his 
huge wrists and knotted. 

“Mount th’ extry, Bill.” 

A riderless pony is brought up but the 
man, for some reason, pauses—hesitates, 
gazing into the sand about his ankles. 

“Wat in hell—?” roars Dave, but he 
stops as if shot; for from the canvas- 
covered wagon comes a wee, small voice. 

“ Papa—oh, papa, I’se so dwy.” That 
was all. 

Wheeling his mustang, Dave Simpson 
thrusts his grizzly head in at the back of 
the canvas. For a moment he holds it 
there—then draws back. 

“Them yourn, Bill?” 
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The man nods but does not look up. 
Dave chews his mustache and looks at 
his men—his men look at the sand. 

“ Hem—say, Bill, whar wuz ye goin’?” 

“Goin’ hum. Th’ kids iz sick.” 

“Sick?” 

“Yep. Fever.” 

Simpson gazed silently at the white 
canvas—his men shifted uneasily in their 
saddles—the man’s eyes were fixed on 
the sand about his ankles. The silence 
was becoming unbearable and, with a 
swift motion, Simpson wheels his mus- 
tang and faces his men: 

“Boys, we cum hyar to ketch a mule- 
thief. We've ketched ’im, but we ain’t 
a-goin’ to do anythin’ ’ith ‘im. Hit’s jest 
like this. Th’ mules iz dead—Bill’s kids 
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air in thar sick—Bill’s on ’is way hum. 
We air goin’ back an’ w’en we git thar, 
we hain’t seen no mule-thief. Hey, boys?” 

The men looked at Simpson and then 
at the man. 

““W’at Dave sez goes, fellers,” said one, 
as he freed the man’s wrists. 

“Jest over thet ridge is Caton’s Wells, 
Bill,” said Simpson. 

“Thanks, Dave.” 

“Good-bye, Dave.” 

The man stood and watched the cloud 
of dust grow smaller and smaller until it 
mingled with the endless yellow of the 
horizon and was lost. Tears were in his 
eyes. 

Sioux Rapids, Towa. 


POOR JIM GORDON. 


By ELLIS MEREDITH. 


HE nurse was humming softly to 
herself, as she smoothed down the 
bed-clothes and adjusted the hot-water 
bags about her patient. She was not a 
trained nurse, or even what nurses’ direc- 
tories call an “experienced” nurse; she 
was merely self constituted. Her pa- 
tient was “Aunt Jennie” to that entire 
neighborhood, and there was not a girl in 
it who would not have been glad to be 
trusted to care for her. She was nearly 
seventy years old, and more than half 
her life had been spent on the frontier, 
but her face was young, in spite of its 
silvery frame, and her voice was quite free 
from the tremulousness of age. Her hus- 
band sat looking out of the window, down 
the valley and over the town of Boulder. 
He had a fatherly, almost grandfatherly 
atfection for it. He remembered its first 
store, and the excitment created when it 
rose to the dignity of a mail station. He 
remembered its stage coach days, its In- 
dian scares and the four awful years when 
the grasshoppers consumed everything 
and the cattle died for lack of provender. 


Only the chickens had thrived, for they 
could eat the eaters, and waxed fat on a 
hopper diet. Those had been trying 
times, but the man looking down the 
valley had a face as serene and cheerful 
as if life had always flowed peacefully on 
Rattlesnake Ranche.. He remembered 
the wilderness and now his keen old eyes 
rested on the various buildings of the 
State University on the campus beyond 
the town. 

The young woman at the bedside went 
on singing softly; a trained nurse would 
have known better, but as she hummed 
she drew her cool strong fingers across 
her patient’s forehead, with regular even 
touch that seemed to induce rest; though 
the woman did not sleep. The man at 
the window took up the strain in a half 
reflective way: 

“Like the dew on the gowan lying, 
Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet, 


And like winds in summer sighing, 
Her voice is low and sweet.”’ 


“Do you remember, Jennie, how Jim 
Gordon used to sing that?” he said. “ He 
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was the first man I ever heard sing Annie 
Laurie. Do you remember him?” 

The old lady smiled rather sadly. 
‘‘Remember Jim Gordon? He had the 
prettiest voice; like music, even when 
he was only talking. Do you mind the 
first time he ever came to our house, 
Joseph? Tell Katie about him.” 

The young woman had stopped sing- 
ing, and looked from one to the other of 
the old people. “Is there a story, Uncle 
Joe?” she said eagerly. “Do tell me 


in the middle of Cherry Creek, and was 
made of logs. There was one room 
down stairs, and a leanto at the back, and 
we used the loft for a store room. Den- 
ver was a pretty tough town in those 
days. There were no churches to speak 
of,but plenty of saloons. Gambling went 
on all the time. I remember’ that Byers 
(he owned the Mews then) lit into the 
gamblers and ‘tinhorns’ pretty strong 
for awhile, and they swore vengeance. 
We used to trade hats and coats when 


) 








‘* Is there a story, Uncle Joe,’’ she said eagerly. 


about it. Who was Jim Gordon and 
what became of him?” 

“He was the first man I ever saw 
hung,” answered the old man slowly. 
He looked out of the window silently for 
a few moments and then took up the 
thread of his recollections. 

“It was back in ’59 or ’60 that Jim 
Gordon came to Denver. I was working 
for the Rocky Mountain News at the time. 
In fact I was the entire composing room 
and job department. The building was 


we went out at night, so they would 
never know which of us they were after. 
It was Byers they wanted most, but they 
didn’t love me exactly, not with any great 
amount of brotherly and Christian affec- 
tion.” Uncle Joe chuckled inwardly at 
some returned memory, and went on: 
“No, Denver wasn’t just what you'd 
call a saved and sanctified town, but it 
wasn’t dull either. To put it mildly, it 
was about as bad a place as a young fel- 
low with nothing particular to keep him 
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straight, could come to; sometimes it 
seems the better a man naturally is, the 
worse he is off in a place like that. Any- 
how, that’s the way it turned out with 
Jim Gordon. He was as nice a boy as 
you ever saw. He came of good stock, 
there was nothing of the bronco in him; 
anybody could see that. But Lord! 
we're all barbarians. The civilization 
varnish ain’t dry on most of us. If Jim 
Gordon had stayed East, or wherever he 
came from, he might be living now, and 
looked up to and respected. When he 
struck Denver the hotel accommodations 
were not much,and the public libraries 
and the Y. M.C. A. were not going to be 
built for about twenty-five years yet. 
There wasn’t any place to sit down, or 
keep warm or get a drink of water ex- 
cept in the saloons. There wasn't any 
place where any one took any interest or 
spoke decently to a young fellow except 
in the bar-rooms. You bet they make 
a fellow welcome there, especially if he is 
pleasant spoken and can tell a story or 
sing a song, and it was the same then as 
now. They made Jim mighty welcome. 
Do you mind what a pretty voice he had, 
Jennie? And he knew a power of songs. 
He used to sing the ‘ Blue Juniata’ till 
it made me homesick for a sight of it, 
and ‘Lorena’ and a lot of old things 
that nobody thinks of now. But when 
he got to drinking he wasn’t himself. 
Seems like a man’s nature goes back on 
him when he takes to abusing his stom- 
ach, and, Lord, that ‘Taos lightning’ 
they used to sell would have made a 
fiend out of Gabriel. Anyhow, from being 
the quietest, nicest spoken fellow inAuraria 
—that was before they called it Denver 
—when he was sober, Jim Gordon was 
the most quarrelsome and ugly when he 
was drunk. That was the way it hap- 
pened. He got into a row ina saloon, 
and they all got to shooting. Jim was 
handy with a gun, mighty handy for a 
tenderfoot,and that gin-mill had rooms 
to let in it in less than half a minute after 
he pulled his Colt’s. He shot one fellow 
through the foot. The last fellow to try 
to get through the door was the Dutch- 





man who’d been aggravating Jim; he 
was a big, stout man, and he couldn’t get 
out in the jam,and Jim shot him dead 
asa mackerel. When he saw the Dutch- 
man fall it kind of sobered him. He 
knew what he'd done, and he got his 
horse and hit the trail for Ft. Lupton 
without standing on the order of his go- 
ing. The fort was twenty-six miles north 
of Denver and he had friends there. 

“Do you remember who was in com- 
mand then, Jennie? A little later on 
Shoup, George Shoup I think his name 
is, was in charge; he’s senator from Mon- 
tana now, but I don’t remember about it 
then, and it doesn’t make any difference. 
The boys at the fort thought a sight of 
Jim, and they did the best they could for 
him. His horse was pretty well beat 
when he got there. The trail was mid- 
dling good—there’s been many a bicycle 
record broken on it since—but he rode 
hard. He knew he hadn’t much time. 
Ft. Lupton wasn’t much of a fort, but it 
was a good one. It was built of doby, 
with walls four feet thick; square, with 
jutting corners to fire from, and one big 
gate. It didn’t take Jim long to tell his 
story. The boys got him the best horse 
in the corral and some of them saddled 
up for him while the rest got him some- 
thing to eat,and filled up his cartridge 
belt. They knew there’d be a posse along 
directly. They didn’t exactly approve 
of murder, but they liked Jim,and they 
didn’t care much for the Dutchman. 

“ Sureenough, in less than an hourabout 
a dozen men came along and asked if 
anything had been seen of Jim. The 
boys had to give him up, but they gave 
himachance. He got on his horse,and 
they flung the gate open suddenly, and 
he was through it like he’d been fired out 
of a Krupp gun. He had the reins in 
his mouth, and a six shooter in each 
hand and he was a quarter of a mile off 
in the dusk before those fellows knew 
what had happened. Of course they lit 
right out ofter him, but Lord! they 
couldn’t keep in sight of his tracks with 
their tired horses,and by the time they 
got fresh ones they knew it wasn’t any 











use to go after him, so he got away.” 

“But I thought you said he was hung, 
Uncle Joe?” said the girl. 

“Well, so he was. When the posse 
came back in a day or two and said they 
couldn’t find Jim, there was one fellow 
made a mighty big fuss. He said it was 
occurrences of that kind that gave our 
town a bad name, and we couldn’t afford 
to allow murder to go unpunished. As 
for him, he was so bound up in the inter- 
ests of Auraria that he ‘lowed the per- 
sonal disgrace of the thing was more than 
he could stand. He brooded over it, and 
the perquisites attaching to the sheriff’s 
office (we didn’t have any at that time) 
until he got to mistaking himself for the 
Almighty. He seemed to think he was 
personally called on to deal out ven- 
geance, and to hear him go on about that 
D itchman you’d have thought he was 
his brother. Between thinking of the 
disgrace on Auraria and the ‘wrong to 
humanity’—that was the way he put it 
—and the possibility of getting himself 
elected sheriff, Middaugh—that was his 
name—got to believing that he had a 
warrant from somewhere or other to ar- 
rest Jim. He set off, finally, and after 
putting in a lot of time and riding over 
most of Kansas and Nebrasky, he found 
poor Jim down in Indian Territory. It 
was tough luck, but he had the drop on 
him, and Jim gave himself up. He never 
thought to ask Middaugh to show his 
warrant. He brought him back through 
Leavenworth, and when he let it out that 
his prisoner had killed a Dutchman, the 
Germans there tried to lynch him, and 
treated him so rough he begged Mid- 
daugh to kill him and put him out of his 
misery. But, Lord! there wasn’t any 
milk of human kindness in Middaugh. 
He was working to be sheriff, and he 
meant to see that boy hung according to 
the statutes. Jim hadn’t found out yet 
that he hadn’t any warrant except his 
blamed ambition. It just shows what a 
man will do when he gets into politics. 
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“Of course when Middaugh showed 
up with him, there wasn’t anything to do 
but get a court together and give Jim a 
trial. He had a lawyer, but everybody 
knew he’d killed the man. What was 
the name of that boy he shot in the foot, 
Jennie? He went on the stand and testi- 
fied as well as he could in Jim’s behalf, 
the tears a-streaming down his face, and 
when they made him admit that he was 
shot, and saw Jim with his revolver, he 
turned and begged for Jim’s life, and told 
how, but for the whiskey, he was the best 
and kindest fellow in camp. And Jim’s 
lawyer did his best, but the jury didn’t 
have any reasonable doubt, and there 
wasn’t any jail to imprison anybody for 
life, and no court to appeal to nearer than 
Omaha, and so they found him guilty, 
and he was sentenced to be hung—and 
him just a boy. 

“They built the gallows down by the 
creek, so as to get a good drop. There 
was a lot of people went to see that hang- 
ing. I could see from the JVews office. 
I watched them tie his hands and feet, 
and then I couldn't bear it any longer. 
I remembered his pretty voice, and his 
gentle ways, and I turned away from that 
dreadful sight and waited until I thought 
it must be over. The tears were running 
down my cheeks and I was shaking as if 
I had chills and fever. Just as I turned 
they let him drop. I reckon I didn’t get 
the sight out of my head for months; I 
won't ever live long enough to forget it.” 

“«Did Middaugh get elected?’ He 
couldn't a’ been elected dog-catcher. 
Everybody hated him for hounding Jim 
Gordon to his death. It wasn’t any of 
his business. People treated him so cool 
he went away and a year or so after he 
spoke impudent to a woman somewhere 
and her husband shot him dead in his 
boots, and good riddance. But I never 
hear anybody sing ‘Annie Laurie’ that 
I don’t think of Jim Gordon.” 

Denver, Colorado. 
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AN ELK HUNT BACK OF FLATTERY. 


By H. A. STANLEY. 


T was raining the night we steamed 
into Neah Bay, but then, as it rains 
there almost constantly, we did not mind 
that. The swells from the great Pacific 
came rolling in past Flattery, Tattoosh 
and the outlying rocks and our little 
Sound steamer fairly stood on end, but 
the captain and crew all vowed that too 
was “just ordinary ;’’ and so we struggled 
manfully against our increasing sea sick- 
ness and peered anxiously through the 
fine driving mist for the boat our whistle 
had summoned. Soon we saw a dim 
light, apparently dancing on the great 
swells; that is to say, it danced on them 
one instant, the next dove from sight. It 
seemed nearing us, however, and soon 
we could distinguish a low lying dark 
object riding the waves like a gooney. 
‘‘That’s them,” was the steward’s 
declaration and in a very few minutes the 
dark object had resolved itself into a huge 
cedar log canoe, manned by three grin- 
ning, chattering Makahs. It was evident 
they knew how to handle a boat. They 
worked upalongside the pitching steamer, 
cast ropes to the deck hands, and were 
soon lashed so securely that the unload- 
ing of freight could begin. The amount 
that big canoe took in astonished us. 
Less than thirty feet long and of but four 
feet beam, it was buoyant as a cork under 
five tons of freight and rode atop of every 
wave. The passengers—there were only 
Dan and I—scrambled down over sacks, 
bales and bags and at the word found 
ourselves moving away from the steamer. 
It was a relief—the change from that 
pounding, pitching steamer to this buoy- 
ant canoe—for there was no jerk, no sud- 
den pitch, no jar from contact with some 
mighty swell. We rode everything; 
evading every wave that chased us. 
There was an elation about it all. Our 
incipient sea sickness left us and we actu- 


ally felt exhilarated. But now we were 
nearing the beach. The natives had done 
little the past fifteen minutes but to dip 
and dip again a huge paddle, or rather 
two of them, for one each was wielded at 
bow and stern. The third man sat amid- 
ships and seemed half asleep except that 
at intervals he roused up to repeat what 
the man in the stern had said, to the man 
in the bow, or vice versa. Not once 
during our passage ashore was conver- 
sation from end to end of the boat at- 
tempted. 

The roar of the huge breakers was now 
fast increasing and we were rapidly rush- 
ing towards that din of dashing water. 
My hair began to raise and by the dim 
lantern light I could see that Dan looked 
uneasy. The Makah astern was placidly 
paddling as was his mate forward. The 
man amidships seemed asleep. Above 
the roar of the waters we could hear an 
occasional yell from shore and the fitful 
gleam of a wierd, flickering lantern shone 
against legs that seemed running along 
just where the breakers burst against the 
blackness. Were we to be dashed on 
that beach? Should I not awaken that 
somnolent Siwash? I was about to shake 
him, when with a yell he slid out over 
the side as a seal might, took two or three 
vigorous strokes, made a jump or two 
and was at the prow of the canoe, stand- 
ing in water only to his waist as the big 
wave receded. He had a rope over his 
shoulder and was pulling to prevent the 
boat going back. That swell, by his aid, 
left us nearly out of water and the next 
boosted us twenty feet or more inland, 
where a score or more of jabbering Ma- 
kahs caught the rope and prepared to 
take advantage of the next. As it came, 
all pulled, bucks and boys together, and 
we were beached high and dry. 

Every native now grabbed something 
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and ran chattering and laughing into the 
darkness. A bow-legged, heavy bodied 
little old fellow wriggled under my pack, 
another under Dan’s, and catching up my 
two gun cases I followed. They dumped 
their burdens down on the sand twenty 
feet above high tide and projecting a cop- 
per colored palm at each of us demanded 
“two bit, genlemens.”” Dan produced 
the price and so did I, though what for I 
do not yet know. They had not carried 
our goods over fifty feet and as for bring- 
ing us ashore—the steamer pays them 
for that. 

‘‘Where we get something eat?” I 
called out, pointing at my mouth and 
rubbing my stomach. 

‘‘Cobally! He fix ’em!”’ said the Si- 
wash with the lantern. The others gath- 
ered round like school children, pushing 
one another through the circle and laugh- 
ing and chattering like monkeys. 

‘‘Where Cobally? Which way?” 

‘‘Where Cobally?”’ echoed the crowd 
and all laughed as if I had cracked a rich 
joke. I repeated my question somewhat 
angrily and the lantern man pointed out 
along the beach towards a dim light. 

‘See him ?” 

“Yes; I see that light.”’ 

“Well! That not him. 
just back, behind.” 

‘« His place is right back of that light ?”’ 

“Yes, sir! Right back um light.”’ 

“Is that the only hotel in the village 
of Neah Bay?”’ 

An uproarious explosion of mirth was 
my only answer, so we shouldered our 
heavy packs and started out to find Co- 
bally. A long low shack or house, one 
of the best in the huddle, looked as if it 
might be Cobally’s and: on the door of 
this we pounded. There was a vociferous 
yelping of dogs from within, a scrambling 
of some one from a bed that squeaked ; a 
light flashed, the door flew open and a 
little old weazened Makah in a red sweater 
and white wool drawers stood before us, 
lamp in hand. 

“You Cobally ?”’ 

‘‘Me Cobally. Supper two bits! Bed 
two bits!”’ His little black eyes seemed 


Cobally, he 
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to twinkle with fun and his stiff iron grey 
pompadour bristled and shook with sup- 
pressed merriment or cold, we could not 
tell which. 

“All right, Cobally. We sabe! We 
take ’em!”’ 

He darted back, leaving us standing 
in the darkness; and, bellowing like a 
bull, climbed lamp in hand up a ladder 
into the upper regions. His bare brown 
knotty feet had not yet left the ladder, 
when there was a bounce on the floor 
above and ten seconds later down through 
the aperture slid a buxom young squaw, 
donning a red calico dress as she came. 
The light from Cobally’s lamp rendered 
her very conspicuous, but apparently she 
did not care for that, for she rushed to 
an outer room, rattled round an old stove 
and in fifteen minutes by my watch had 
boiled coffee and ‘“‘frizzled’’ some beef 
and onions. This coffee, the onion-beef 
mess and some fair looking bread Cobally 
pitched onto the table in true short-order 
restaurant style and then extending one 
hand and jabbing at first one of us and 
then the other with his gnarled forefinger, 
he squeaked out: ‘Halo chickamin! 
(J have no money.) You two bit! you 
two bit!’ We cashed and sat down. 

“Where’s your butter, Cobally?”’ 
growled Dan. 

“Halo butter! No got him! Hyu 
muck a muck! (good food.) Eat him 
quick! Cobally sleepy !”’ 

We ate and with an appetite, after which 
we followed Cobally up that ladder to a 
bed beside which he turned and, sticking 
out his hand again, declared: ‘Halo 
chickamin !"” We gave him twenty-five 
cents each and turned in—he delicately 
turning his back while we disrobed. Then 
he took the lamp and trotted to the other 
end of the lorig attic. The squaw came 
up the ladder and in three minutes the 
two were alternately and regularly rend- 
ing the air with pig-like snores. I could 
not sleep so soon, for the innumerable 
dogs of the town howled like demons. 
The wind whistled and roared in the 
evergreens up on the rocky heights back 
of Flattery and the mists drove against 
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the small gable window a foot from my 
face. Suddenly these mists passed and 
the round moon that was favoring other 
portions of the world than this wet one, 
sailed grandly out and flooded all the 
dripping village with its mellow half-light. 
I looked between the rain streaks out 
through the dirty 7 x 9 glass and round 
the corner of a squat shack of drift beheld 
a young squaw in a Mother Hubbard 
garment—presumably red. She was 
making for the little river that brawled 
along past the end of the shack and at 
the edge of a deep pool unfastened her 
single garment at the neck and let it fall 
in a heap about her feet. There she 
stood for an instant, like the far-famed 
Lady Godiva, clothed only in her hair, 
which was black, very long and very 
abundant. Then she waded into the 
water and took a header. Up she came, 
gave her head a shake, threw the hair 
back from her breasts and, squatting down 
in the icy current near the brink of the 
pool, seemed meditating in great comfort. 
It made me shiver to see her. ‘Do you 
see that Siwash, Dan ?”’ said I. 

“Yes, I see her!” grunted Dan, rising 
on one elbow and looking out. ‘Don't 
let that bother you. She won't take 
cold. They’re used to it. Some relig- 
ious freak. Go to sleep.”’ 

The next morning Cobally was halo 
chickamin, halo butter again. We sup- 
plied him with two bits each, took our 
own butter from our pack, ate his frizzled 
beef and onions, also some bread and 
drank our coffee; after which we set out 
to hire Indians to do packing. There 
must have been a hundred young bucks 
about the village, all idle and all sure 
“too much mud in trail.” Finally the 
proud owner of three ponies came in from 
somewhere back upon the reservation and 
Dan, with a profound look of wisdom, 
declared to him that ‘‘ponies no good.”’ 
The Siwash bridled at this and with a 
look of real anxiety and pain at our lack 
of faith in the utility of his property, 
begged to be allowed to show us that we 
were mistaken. ‘Hum,’ said Dan, 
scornfully, ‘‘ponies no good. If ponies 
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any good me give. you job of packing. 
Ponies’ back break.”’ The Siwash showed 
indications of hurt pride. ‘Me show 
you! Me pack all that heap on one cay- 
use.”” ‘You can never do it,” said Dan, 
solemnly. ‘Me bet you one dollar,’’ and 
he held up a finger. I looked at him, and 
as the Siwash hesitated as if scenting a 
scheme, Dan held up two fingers. 

‘‘Me show you,” declared the Siwash, 
boastingly. ‘‘Me show you! You bet 
two dollar ?” 

“Yes, if you'll be very careful,” res- 
ponded Dan, patronizingly, and he 
straightened up to his full height of six 
feet two and looked down in fine scorn at 
the owner of the horses. There was in- 
stantly excitement and much jabbering 
and in a trice the 250 pounds of stuff was 
put on the stoutest pony, while with an 
Indian riding ahead and another riding a 
third horse behind, our pack train set out 
for a fifteen-mile trip over the worst trail 
in North America, Skagway perhaps ex- 
cepted, to win a bet of two dollars. Dan 
and I followed afoot through the ravine or 
slough back of Flattery head and flound- 
ered along over the Wyack swale which 
at high tide renders Flattery practically 
an island. It was about four miles over 
to the beach on the south side. We ar- 
rived at low tide and were cheered to find 
hard sand instead of thigh-deep mud to 
travel upon. All the way across we had 
heard at intervals of a minute or less 
mighty rolling reverberations, like distant 
subterranean thunder, and wondered what 
it was. We were soon to find out, for as 
we emerged from the swamp and looked 
out across the wide misty waste of waters, 
we saw rushing towards us a white wall, 
twenty feet high. On it came, with the 
speed of a railway train, over rocks and 
boulders of every conceivable size and 
shape, spray flying hundreds of feet in 
the air, and poured all its wrath on the 
seething sands, to be followed a minute 
later by another and again by another. 
The din was tremendous and the sight 
the grandest we had ever seen. Enjoy- 
ing it as we hastened: along, we halted 
finally at a jutting headland of rock, just 
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as a mighty swell smote it and threw its 
spray far over against the moaning firs 
that stood one hundred feet above our 
heads. The rock seemed worn up its 
steep side and we clambered up a few 
feet to peer through a tunnel with a vista 
of circling sand beach beyond. We 
crawled through and hastened on towards 
the next headland, round which we ran 
between breakers and at the risk of a 
drenching. Where were our packers ? 
They had disappeared, but soon we saw 
them waving hands at us from a narrow 
trail along the mountain side, and up the 
left bank of the rapidly rolling Tsuess we 
hastened to overtake them. 

From here on was mere swamp, an aw- 
ful trail—if a winding streak across bog 
and morass can be called a trail—and 
knowing that we had made four miles of 
bad and two miles of good trail in two 
hours, we hoped to make nine miles of 
this in four hours. We were about ex- 
hausted when we finally reached the first 
occupied cabin, where we found a white 
man, his handsome wife and pretty little 
boy. These people were hospitable to a 
fault. We must not pass without stopping 
to eat and talk. We were the first white 
people that had come in for months and 
that poor weman had not been outside to 
the beach or seen any one from the outer 
world for half a year. We ate a splendid 
supper and learned that this man was 
postmaster and that the only other man 
along all the river was mail carrier. ‘‘How 
in the world did you ever get the Gov- 
ernment to put a post-office in here ?”’ 
we asked. 

“‘Oh, there used to be lots of people 
in here during the last boom. You'll 
find abandoned cabins—a dozen or two, 
all back through the woods.” And so 
we did. 

“And this is the territory that 
Governor Rogers in his Populist procla- 
mation of October, 1897 recommended to 
people for settlement and advised that 
they ‘‘‘send about twenty-five cents to 
some fellow for information,’’’ grunted 


Dan, as he pulled, first one big foot and 
then another, out of the bottomless muck. 


We were now toiling along up the river 
above the hospitable cabin of the post- 
master and darkness was coming on. 
“Yes, Dan, I read it, and if the fellowthe 
Governor recommended tells inquirers 
the truth about this country, the informa- 
tion will be worth the money,” was my 
reply. Statistics will show that this is 
one of the wettest places on earth, that 
the annual rainfall is far in excess of any 
other portion of the United States. We 
expected to find rain, but our expectations 
were more that realized. Just at dark 
we came to an abandoned cabin on a little 
knoll in a swamp. Alders, growing from 
two to five feet in a single season, had, 
since the abandonment, nearly shut in 
this lonely block house and one hundred 
feet from it on either side arose the giant 
wall of the fir forest,the trees of which 
ran from three to fifteen and even eighteen 
feet in diameter and stood from 200 to 
250 feet high. We took possession and 
found within considerable furniture, in- 
cluding a good stove or range, which 
some one had packed in on their back, 
and a full complement of dishes, shovels, 
axes, etc. When the Indians finally came 
up and won their bet, we prepared sup- 
per, ate and slept, leaving them to camp 
down in an out-house. It rained steadily 
and was raining the next morning -when 
we went over to the Tsuess, 200 yards 
distant.and caught all the trout we wanted 
—big fellows, from three to six pounds 
in weight. There was a year’s supply 
of wood on hand, cut and in a shed, and 
we were warm, dry and comfortable, for 
that stove was a heater. The Indians 
now started for the beach, and making 
up light packs, we pressed on up the 
river. Every little distance, we came 
upon deserted cabins—always on high 
ground—and all containing more or less 
furniture. The trail was merely a narrow 
footpath and in another year or two will 
have entirely disappeared. About six 
miles up-stream we struck rounded hills 
from out between which ran small feeders 
of the river and at or near the mouth of 
each was the abandoned cabin and gar- 
den patch of some absent land claimant. 
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Their strawberry patches cleared, grubbed 
and dug out, mighty forests yet remained 
and on every hand were evidences of 
misguided toil and valiant onslaught 
against the sway of the remarkable forest 
growth. Most of the cabins were liter- 
ally grown in with alder, vine maple and 
enormous brakes and ferns. Sometimes 
it was necessary to cut a small tree or 
two to get in at the door. 

Just at nightfall we struck a half-roofed 
cabin on a treeless point of the river 
where a Swede named Peter Peterson 
had split shakes and puncheon, built and 
grubbed out a small garden patch fifty 
feet square and departed in despair, leav- 
ing his name written on the rough sides 
of his 8 x 10 half-roofed shack. We 
slept here and slept wet, for the cold rain 
beat in. The next morning we made a 
discovery. Back of the cabin some 
seventy-five feet was a giant stub of cedar, 
fully eighteen feet in diameter, and in its 
side between the great spur roots was 
cunningly fitted a puncheon door with 
bark left on. This we pried open and 
found ourselves in a comfortable cavity 
or room, twelve feet in diameter, floored, 
and with a fireplace, up from which a 
hole created an excellent draught through 
a knot hole above. There was a rude 
bed and much dry wood, as well as some 
tools. We took possession and decided 
this should be our headquarters while up 
the river above the cabin we had first 
occupied. We hurriedly prepared and 
ate breakfast and started out for our first 
day’s hunt in the pouring rain. It was 
raining harder than before; for, whereas 
in other days it had taken one hour of 
travel through the wet growth to thor- 
oughly wet us, we were now wet to the 
skin in fifteen minutes. There were elk 
trails everywhere and “‘signs’”’ fresh and 
old. There are probably 150 elk in 
bands of from two to twenty on the 
Tsuess and its tributaries and they are 
the largest and finest in North America 
by all odds. They are little hunted, for 
they inhabit a country almost inaccessible. 
In summer they work back into the 
Olympics—a region few men, white or red, 


have ever penetrated far,and the only 
region of the United States the Govern- 
ment has not a correct topographical 
map of. In winter, or as winter comes 
on, they come down between the lonely 
snow peaks by way of passes they alone 
know and in the swamps of the Tsuess 
and parallel rivers, on the ridges and 
higher grounds, pass the winter. If the 
hunter be hardy enough to stay with 
them during the winter he can get an 
average of two a week or more and there 
are also deer, bear, cats and a few wolves, 
besides small game and fish. It never 
freezes a week in succession, but the mer- 
cury indicates about 35 every night in this 
region during the winter and occasionally 
as low as 15, with constant fall of rain 
or snow anda chill that strikes to the 
marrow. We knew we could get any 
quantity of small game, but elk were 
what we sought, so we hunted for them 
and paid no attention to the bear sign 
evidenced by remains of salmon on the 
bars where fishing and feasting had been 
going on. 

It was four o'clock that day when we 
finally ‘‘jumped”’ two fine bulls from out 
a thicket of spruce in a comparatively 
open forest of giant fir and cedar. Dan 
saw them first, for I was twenty feet or 
more behind him and coming up a rise 
of ground. He made a fine picture as he 
stood with his rifle at his shoulder, but 
as I crawled up where I could see the 
elk a much more stirring view presented 
itself. There, not seventy-five yards dis- 
tant, their noses high in air and sniffing 
(for they had scented though they had 
not seen us) stood two magnificent bulls. 
Tall yellow fellows they were, with antler 
tips twelve feet from the ground.. I 
gazed but an instant and then looked at 
Dan, on whom, I am sorry to say, I noted 
signs of buck ague. After what seemed 
to me an age, he fired, and on the mane 
of the nearest bull, two feet too high and 
at least two feet too far ahead there was a 
patch of red. It was simply a ‘“‘burn”’ and 
the bull bounded away after its mate, 
which had jumped before the rifle cracked. 

“Why didn’t you shoot ?”’ gasped Dan. 
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‘* There, not seventy-five yards distant, their noses high in air and 


sniffing, stood two magnificent bulls.” 


Painted for Sports Afield by H. A. Borcuerpt. 


“Why didn’t you shoot again? Your 
gun is a repeater. I never take any 
man’s chance.” 

“Well, I know, but—but—my gun 
ain’t sighted right. If we see him again, 
do you shoot. I won't kick.” 

“ All right,old man. Let's trail him ;”’ 
and I started on a run in the direction I 
had last seen him. The ground was soft 
and tracking easy, especially as a drop 
of blood here and there showed red on 
the wet sal-lal leaves. Dan fell heavily 
as we ran and being a large man it told 


on him. I ran much ahead and made 
for another thicket in which I had seen 
a movement. Just before reaching this 
thicket I made a wide detour and did not 
run across a fresh trail on the other side 
asIcircledaround. I had nearly rounded 
the clump when out from where he had 
entered ran the ‘‘burned”’ bull, alone, and 
as he bounded sixty yards from Dan, 
who was coming up as fast as he could, 
I saw him shoot again. A slight flesh 
wound, out well towards the top of the 
right hip, seemed to hurry the animal 
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rather than retard his progress and I saw 
something had to be done. He was 
fully 200 yards away, and skillfully put- 
ting great tree trunks between himself 
and Dan when, just as he switched his 
stern round a tree I caught him low down 
in the right ham and he fell—to come 
up again and go on, though not as fast 
as before. 1 was confident my soft- 
pointed .30-30 had mushroomed itself 
the whole length of him and so it proved 
afterwards; but he ran well, Dan and I 
following. About this time Dan fell 
again and scrambling to his feet “jammed” 
his gun, when I was alone. 

I was now gaining steadily on my game 
at every jump, and ran as I had not 
thought I could. Dan was yelling at 
me to “go!” and at his urgent request— 
interlarded with sundry profane expres- 
sions—I went, and as I did this I took a 
flying shot. It caught the bull on the 
right antler and, deflecting, made the bark 
fly from a tree trunk near his head, just 
as he fell a second time, with a thunder- 
ous crash. AsIran in on him, he came 
up gamely, and his eyes, green with rage, 
his mane bristling and his breath “ whist- 
ling’’ in and out past his tushes, made 
as if to charge me. A ball through his 
shoulders changed his intentions and he 
turned to fly—when my first fair shot 
presented itself. I got him through and 
through, near the heart; he stopped near 
a little creek on a moss-covered mound 
and there, trembling and quaking, slowly 
settled down. He was ours. 

It was now nearly dark. We were 
seven miles or more from our upper camp 
and very tired. Dan was in hard shape, 
having been badly jarred by his falls; but, 
generous fellow that he is, he praised me, 
congratulated me again and again, and 
helped, if indeed he did not do most to- 
ward “opening up” the game, that it 
might not spoil from animal heat. Then, 
propping it open with sticks and throwing 
a coat across it that cougars or wolves 
might not harm it until the scent of the 
garment was not fresh, we left our game 
and started back towards the river, which 
we only found in the darkness by follow- 
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ing the noise of the water in the little 
run. Just as we reached the river Dan 
played out and sinking down by a tree 
trunk declared that he could go no fur- 
ther. I knew that he would be chilled 
to death in a short time, for it was freez- 
ing now and the rain had changed to 
snow. I found a water-soaked hardtack 
in the pocket of my canvas hunting coat 
and gave it to him, together with some 
strong talk, and he braced up and we 
started on. We could not see a foot 
from our noses and after running against 
tree trunks, tumbling into swales and 
slump holes—where the dangerous devil 
club grows thickest—took to the river. 
The extreme and long-continued wetness 
precluded the possibility of a fire, even if 
we had possessed dry matches, so down 
that rising river we waded. The icy 
water was thigh deep and in places we 
went deeper; whereat we turned and 
worked towards the bank again. We 
were over two hours in making three 
miles and never did shelter prove more 
welcome than that afforded by that hol- 
low tree. A hot fire and a warm supper 
of coffee and roasted elk meat restored 
me, but Dan was “bushed.”’ 

The next morning he was in anything 
but condition and I started down the river 
for help to get our meat. If it had rained 
before, it poured now and the river rose 
eight feet in the six hours it took me to 
make the first inhabited cabin. All that 
wide region was inundated. In places I 
waded to my arm pits and in other 
places swam for it. A bear hide that my 
host showed me (and which had once been 
worn by one that had been caught in a 
rise of the river and drowned) caused me 
to realize that I was in luck to get out 
alive. The river lowered that night, the 
pouring rain settled down to a steady 
drizzle, and accompanied by my host— 
a thorough woodsman—lI set out the 
next day at 10 o'clock to bring in the 
game. We made the upper camp that 
night, got down a pack apiece the follow- 
ing day and the next day left the upper 
camp for the main one, which we reached 
at nightfall,exhausted. That bull, if fat, 














would have dressed more than an ordi- 
nary ox; but as he was rather thin, not 
more than six or eight hundred pounds of 
meat was left to spoil. We got out the 
head, hide, and some little portion of the 
best steaks. It was another heavy day's 
work to reach tidewater. 

Both going and coming across the 
Makah Reservation we saw much of the 
peculiar tribe so long inhabiting that 
region. There they have lived for cen- 
turies, yet probably less than a score of 
them now living have penetrated the for- 
est twenty miles or even as far back as we 
went. Game and fish abound there, but 
they depend on the sea for their subsist- 
ence and go twenty, thirty, and some- 
times fifty miles out in those great canoes 
of theirs to bring in seal and fish. They 
hunt whales, and bring them in too, with 
those canoes, and along down the coast 
they have high stagings, well out at sea 
—in which they patiently wait for days 
for a rifle-shot at the valuable sea otter, 
“on which no other beast than man preys.” 
These professional otter hunters are the 
finest rifle shots in the world and a fair 
show is pretty certain to give them a 
hide worth from $250 to $500. Some 
of their wealthier and leading men also 
own sealing schooners, and, manning 
these with Indian crews and white cap- 
tains, send them away up to Behring Sea 
for seal skins, oil, whalebone or ivory. 
Of late years they have lost on these 
ventures and are losing heart. However, 
even now they might grow rich if they 
chose, for their food and more is at either 
hand, on land or water, and their clothing 
costs them nothing. : 

Many of the older bucks and squaws 
wear little if anything more than a blanket, 
winter and summer. They are in part 
amphibious, even in freezing weather. 
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As we came out across the reservation 
we watched an agéd fisherman. Ar- 
rayed only in a blanket, he crouched 
down beside the river. A splashing in 
the stream told when a salmon had gilled 
itself and, throwing aside his blanket, the 
old fellow plunged in, secured his fish, 
came out, shook himself, and wrapping 
his blanket about him sat down again 
with not even a fire to warm his wet body. 
Judging from the fish he had, he must 
have been there for hours. The Indians 
we met did not care for work and would 
not help us. One declared we had not 
said “‘siy-a-a—a—h”’ (a long distance) but 
“siyah”’ (a short distance) to the bucks 
who did our packing. This was of course 
a foolish excuse, as they knew the country 
better than we; but any excuse answers 
these fellows when they desire to escape 
work. The country up back of the res- 
ervation and for miles south is as I have 
described it—Populist Governor and land 
speculators to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. I declare on my best judgment 
that a farm can not be profitably cleared 
up any distance back from the coast. 
There is not a harbor for miles from 
Neah Bay south, and that at Neah Bay 
can never have a wharf until the Govern- 
ment expends $200,000 or more in es- 
tablishing a breakwater that can shut out 
the swells of the Pacific. That country 
south of Neah Bay will be a wilderness 
in 1950. Neither will a more civilized 
Boniface than Cobally for many years 
succeed him. 

If ever you journey to this extreme 
northwest corner of our great domain, you 
must not miss hearing the old fellow wail 
—‘“ Halo chickamin! Halo butter!” 

Seattle, Washington. 
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I CAN BUT SING. 





“O little bird of restless wing, 
Why dost thou sing so sweet and loud? 
Why dost thou sing so strong and proud? 

Why dost thou sing?” 


“Oh I have drunk the wine of s- ring, 
My mate hath built a nest with me: 
My hope flames out in song,” said he, 
“*T can but sing.”’ 
os — 


A SEASON WITH THE BIRDS. 


Among the first signs of the breaking 
up of winter and the’ approach of spring 
may be said to be that of the increase in 
the number of crows to be seen and heard. 
A few remain with us all winter, but here 
in the North the majority of them move 
southward during the extremely cold 
weather. Before the snow has disap- 
peared, however, they again return and 
with their cawing seem to try to awaken 
the spring. As soon as the ice breaks 
up on the lakes and streams the ducks 
arrive, and with the first warm, spring-like 
days come the robins, blue birds and song 
sparrows, filling the air with their cheery 
songs. But even the arrival of this ad- 
vance guard of our feathered army is not 
a sure sign that spring has come to stay; 
often do these forerunners have to retreat 
before the cold blasts, as winter returns 
for a few days. By the first of April the 


weather has moderated considerably and 
in addition to the above arrivals the pur- 
ple finch puts in his appearance, helping 
to awaken the woods and fields by his 
bright plumage and loud, clear song, 
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which is mingled with the plaintive call 
of the pewee, who, perched upon some 
building, is letting us know that he too 
has returned to his last summer’s haunts. 
‘Tis now that up from the swamps 
comes a mingling of voices of frogs and 
blackbirds and from the stream close by 
comes the rattle of the kingfisher as he 
flies up and down the stream in search of 
his dinner. Thesnow bunting and horned 
larks that have enlivened the wintry land- 
scape have by this time returned to the 
far north to rear their broods among 
wintry surroundings. By the middle of 
April the swallows and several species of 
sparrows have arrived, and some of our 
first arrivals have begun nesting. Anoth- 
er week of warmer weather brings its 
quota of bird life. Notably among these 
are the kingbirds, swifts and the wood 
thrush, whose sweet voice is heard in the 
woods where, among the deeper recesses, 
the hawks and owls are nesting. 
Another week ushers in the month of 
May and the vast army of insectivorous 
birds. The fruit trees, now in bloom, 
seem to be fairly alive with these birds 
who are in search of the thousands of 
insects that the first real warm days of 
spring are bringing to life. Among this 
vast company may be found the warbler, 
the orioles, fly-catchers and some of our 
bright-plumaged /ringilide, namely: 
indigo bunting, scarlet tanager, rose- 
breasted grosbeak, etc., and all Nature 
thrills to the song of the birds. In another 
week or so the majority of the warblers 
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have passed on to the north to breed and 
all bird life has settled down to house 
building and family cares except the fest- 
ive cowbird, who, too lazy to do as other 
birds do, seeks for a nest of some smaller 
bird in which to deposit her egg, and then 
leaves it to the tender mercies of its foster 
mother. Among the last to arrive from 
the south are the red-eyed vireo, wood 
pewee and cuckoo, who usually are here 
by the last week of May. ’Tis now that 
at eventide the night hawks may be seen 
upon the wing, in company with the chim- 
ney swift, in pursuit of insects, and from 
the woods comes the call of the whip- 
poorwill. 

All moves quietly in bird life now until 
the middle of August, when the advance 
guard of warblers begin to arrive from 
the north, where they have remained only 
long enough for their young to become 
sufficiently strong upon the wing to en- 
able them to start on their southern mi- 
gration. By the second week in Septem- 
ber they have again left us, accompanied 
by the fly-catchers, vireo, orioles, tanagers 
and swallows. As the weather grows 
colder, the snow birds and tree sparrows 
of the north, who come to us for the win- 






ter, begin to arrive and 
our summer birds grad- 
ually leave in about the 
same order of their com- 
ing—the last first and 
the first last —so that 
by November, when 
the days begin to be wintry, we again 
look to the birds of the north to cheer us 
through the long, cold winter. During 
the bright days of winter may be seen 
scattered flocks of crossbills, pine gros- 
beak, red-polled linnets, snow bunting, 
horned larks and, occasionally, a snowy 
owl or a goshawk is seen. 

Thus it is throughout the year. The 
tide of bird life is ever shifting from north 
to south and back again, and during that 
time there are very few localities that can 
not furnish some 150 to 200 different 
species of birds. This may seem large 
to some of our readers, but let them study 
bird life and keep a sharp lookout and 
see if I am far out of the way in this 
statement. I am sure that in some fa- 
vored places even larger numbers may 
be found. S. R. INGERSOLL. 

Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

i 

THE question which confronted the 
fair sex this year when about to select 
their Easter bonnets was: ‘‘ Feathers or 
flowers?” ‘Say flowers,” pleaded the 
members of the Audubon Society, and 


the appeal has been in part successful. 


MILLINERS all agree that the snowy 
egret is doomed to extermination; its 
plumage, so fairy-like in texture, render- 
ing its use for summer or winter hats 
equally desirable. 
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STORKS. 





We find no typical storks in our 
United States avifauna; and indeed, of 
all New World stork-like forms, the bird 
which alone belongs to that genus is the 
Ciconia maguari, of South America. To 
find and study in their native haunts the 
true Ciconina types, we must turn to the 
continents of Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and some of their off-lying islands. In 
the central parts of Europe, for example, 
especially in Holland, Germany and Po- 
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token of good fortune. So very often the 
people build a kind of staging, or use a 
cartwheel for the purpose, placing it above 
the house, to induce a pair of storks to 
select it as a site for their nest. And it 
is truly beautiful to seea pair of these 
elegant birds return to their ancient home 
in the spring, and notice the delight they 
evince in putting the old place in order 
to rear their young and spend the season. 
When feeding they fly from the house- 
tops to the meadows or marshy places, 
where they capture insects, frogs, small 





WHITE STORK IN FLIGHT. (Photo from Life.) 


land, there is no bird better known to 
everyone than the white stork (C. alba), 
and for ages back it has been the subject 
of volumes of stories, and probably many, 
many thousands of pictures. Sometimes 
these birds resort to trees to build, but 
in the localities just mentioned it is the 
very rare exception, for, as is well known, 
they most frequently construct their 
great bulky nests on the tops of buildings. 
This practice is encouraged by the in- 
mates, for to have a stork select such a 
place is always deemed by them to be a 


mammals (as mice), fish and reptiles. I 
do not know that the attempt has ever 
been made, but it strikes me that the 
white stork would be a most desirable 
bird to introduce into this country, with 
the view of having it build in towns as it 
does in Holland and Germany. With 
their red bills and legs and their fine 
black-and-white plumages, they are re- 
markably handsome fellows, and it is al- 
ways a benefit to everyone to have hand- 
some things to look at. They have no 
fear of man whatever, so accustomed 
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have they been to his near presence for 
so many generations. In many places 
they are great destroyers of vermin of all 
kinds, or even garbage, and in this way 
are direct benefactors of man. They 
would take after the English Sparrows, 
devouring their young where the nests 
of the latter happened to be accessible to 
them. I am not at all superstitious about 
the good-luck part of it, yet at the same 
time I do not think I would mind it a 
bit, were a pair of storks to build on the 
top of my house, and I do not believe the 
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they seem to do a vast amount of think- 
ing at times. Nevertheless, their inno- 
cence more than balances their reasoning 
powers, or they would not so often fall 
the prey of small country boys who wage 
a ceaselsss warfare against them. When 
roaming through the fields and woods 
with his gun, the country boy is ever on 
the lookout for squirrels, and he never 
hesitates to put an end to the career of 
the pretty, innocent little animal, on sight. 
Even on his way to or from school, along 
the country road, the rural youngster’s 
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sentiment is altogether prompted by the 
fact that some of my ancestors were 
sturdy old land-holders in Holland! 

Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT. 


THE SQUIRRELS OF NEW ENGLAND. 





Who can fail to take delight in watch- 
ing those pretty little animals, the squir- 
rels? They are among the most inter- 
esting animals of the rugged North 
Country. Curious little things they are; 
for, with all their, habits of frisky gambols, 


eyes constantly scan the walls along the 
way—longing for an opportunity to shy 
a stone at one of the active rodents. 
The beauty of the New England squir- 
rels, their ceaseless activity and their 
habits, render them most interesting ani- 
mals to study. They have very little 
natural fear of man, and when not mo- 
lested they very quickly become quite 
tame, and will greet the friendly intruder 
with exultant chatterings, while sitting 
upon their haunches on the top rail of a 
fence, a stone wall, or perched in a tree. 
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One of the commonest and to me the 
most interesting species in New England 
is the striped squirrel or chipmunk. It 
is a very beautiful little animal, with cun- 
ning ways and interesting habits. It is 
six or seven inches in length, from the 
end of its nose to the tip of its tail, and 
the soft but short fur is in alternate stripes 
of grey and yellowish, becoming almost 
clear white beneath the body. The tail 
is bushy and is tipped with darker hairs 
at the end. The favorite haunt of the 
striped squirrel is in old stone walls and 
stump fences, where it has plenty of hid- 
ing places in case of emergency. When 
running, the tail is held straight out be- 
hind; but when at rest, or sitting upon 
its haunches, the tail is invariably laid 
along its back. This squirrel is possessed 
of an unbounded curiosity, which fre- 
quently proves fatal to the little animal. 
When suddenly startled, it will dart out 
of sight between the stones of the wall, 
but if one remains silent for a few seconds 
and keeps a close watch, a little head will 
appear from a crevice near by and a pair 
of shrewd, bright eyes will peer out, ac- 
companied by a sharp chatter of defiance. 
The squirrel hunter is fully aware of this 
and governs himself accordingly—with 
the result that the indiscrete animal is 
nearly always bagged. The striped squir- 
rel, like all of his kind, is an expert tree 
climber, whither he goes in search of food. 
It relishes a variety of food. From the 
early spring (when it comes forth from 
its long winter's sleep) it subsists mainly 
on the seeds of the pine and spruce cones. 
When the wild berries begin to ripen it 
varies its diet with these. Later in the 
summer it frequents apple orchards, 
where may always be found partly eaten 
apples bearing the marks of the tiny, sharp 
teeth. Through the autumn it frequents 
the thickets where acorns, beech, hazel 
and other nuts abound; and it is now 
that this wise animal puts in many days 
of hard work. 

The next most common New England 
squirrel is the red variety. It is larger 
than the chipmunk, being ten to twelve 
inches in length. The fur is red, sprinkled 
with long hairs slightly tipped with grey 
on the sides, while the under part of the 
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body is almost white. It is a beautiful 
animal and has a broad and handsome 
bushy tail. The red squirrel inhabits 
trees to a greater extent than the chip- 
munk, and when seeking its food undis- 
turbed in the woods it utters frequent 
sharp barks, something between a chatter 
andachirp. The food of the red squirrel 
is substantially that of the chipmunk. 
Its habits are somewhat different, for it 
does not burrow. Instead, it makes for 
itself a nest of dry grass and dead leaves 
in a hollow tree trunk or log, where it 
accumulates a large store of nuts. 

The grey squirrel is the largest of its 
family and is a favorite game animal. It 
is found in all parts of New England, as 
are the others, and its general habits are 
almost identical with those of the red 
squirrel. When full grown, the grey 
squirrel is from eighteen inches to two 
feet long, including the tail, which is very 
broad, bushy and handsome. When pur- 
sued it goes from tree-top to tree-top, 
leaping from the outspreading branches 
of one tree to those of another; and in 
this manner it will traverse an entire for- 
est without once being seen from the 
ground—in this way often escaping from 
its pursuer, the ubiquitous sportsman. 

Last, but the most beautiful of all, is 
the flying squirrel. It has a fold of the 
skin of the flanks extended between the 
fore and hind legs and partly supported 
by bony processes of the feet, by means 
of which it is enabled to take extraordi- 
nary leaps—gliding for a great distance 
through theair. It is about seven inches 
in length, is of a brownish-grey above and 
white beneath. A black line surrounds 
the orbit of each eye. Flying squirrels 
keep closely to the woods and night is 
the time of their greatest activity. They 
feed not only on nuts and young shoots, 
but also on small birds. In gliding from 
tree to tree, the squirrel descends oblique- 
ly and with a very rapid motion until 
near the tree which it seeks to reach, 
when it wheels upwards and alights about 
a third of the height at which it was from 
the ground on the tree that it left, the 
distance between the two trees being, per- 
haps, fifty feet. ALLAN ERICc. 

Boston, Mass. 














“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 





THE ANGLER’S WISH. 





I in these flowery meads would be, 
These crystal streams should solace me; 
To whose harmonious bubbling noise 
I, with my angle, would rejoice, 
Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love; 


Or, on that bank, feel the west wind 
Breathe health and plenty ; please my mind, 
To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers, 
And then washed off by April showers ; 
Here, hear my kenna sing a song; 
There, see a blackbird feed her young, 


Or a laverock build her nest ; 
Here, give my weary spirits rest, 
And raise my low-pitched thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love. 
Thus, free from lawsuits, and the noise 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice ; 


Or, with my Bryan and a book ; 
Loiter Jong days near Shawford brook ; 
There sit by him, and eat my meat ; 
There see the sun both rise and set; 
There bid good morning to next day ; 
There meditate my time away ; 

And angle on; and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 

IZAAK WALTON. 


FISHING ON THE PENSACOLA BANKS. 


In these ‘piping times of war,” those 
men whose fortunes hitherto lay along 
the eastern and southern sea coast in 
sponging, fishing and turtling find their 





families forced to seek other fields to gain 
a livelihood against the “wolf that ofttimes 
comes to the door.” 

This important sponging and fishing 
point (Pensacola) has, during the past 
month been transformed from a busy 
mart of peace into an active base for 
hostile operations. Instead of snapper, 
pompano, redfish and other supplies, the 
cargoes now consist for the most part of 
artillery, mortars, powder, shells and vari- 
ous implements of destruction. The 
numerous fishing smacks, pungies, and 
sloops that lately so freely sailed the 
waters of the gulf are now lying docked, 
their crews dispersed, and an apparent 
spirit of idleness reigns where once, so 
recently, all was life, bustle and merry 
sailing. 

At the mouth of this harbor are several 
strong fortifications—notably Forts Pick- 
ens, Barrancas and McRae, Outside the 
bar are several snapper banks, ranging in 
distance from five to five hundred miles: 
The skippers of the various fishing craft 
hesitate to trust themselves beyond the 
range of the powerful shore batteries: 
hence these once profitable snapper re- 
sorts have fallen into a state of innocuous 
desuetude; and the great crowds of 
marine visitors to these popular banks 
can now gambol and sport to their hearts’ 
content, so to speak, without fear of en- 
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gaging an ugly hook in their gills as a 
reward for too much inquisitiveness. As 
a matter of fact the name “‘banks” is a 
misnomer. They are not banks at all, 
but really bowl-shaped hollows where 
the snapper gather in great schools for 
sport and food. It has been demonstrated 
that in the depths of these hollows are 
deposits of sea snails, mussels and other 
shell fish, which attract not only snapper, 
but also various other fish—notably 
alewives, chokers, and mullet. Upon 
these the snapper and redfish feast; and 
now, since the fishing for market has 
practically ceased, the writer has found, 
upon personal investigation that the 
banks—or rather bowls—have become 
overcrowded with visitors, so that a de- 
gree of rare sport can at present be had, 
which is almost beyond comprehension. 
It is curious, too, that, although the favor- 
ite bait is fresh mullet or fat chokers, so 
greedy have the fish become that they 
will bite at almost anything. On a re- 
cent trip,a day or two ago,a party of 
six—including the writer—with nothing 
but salted fish as a lure, succeeded in 
boating, in less than three hours, nearly 
three-quarters of a ton of snapper. The 
catch in weight averaged from four to 
eighteen pounds each. Besides the snap- 
per, our reward was about two hundred 
sea trout, several small and four quite 
large sand sharks, and stingrays guantum 
sufficit, The usual voraciousness of our 
game rendered the sport delightfully ex- 
citing, and were it not for the stout gloves 
we wore, it is doubtful whether we could 
have landed half our prizes without cut- 
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ting up our hands into town lots and 
cross sections. 

One big customer who had become 
unduly familiar with the baited end of 
my line seemed bent upon mischief, and 
he caused lots of exciting trouble before 
hefinally surrendered. His weight proved 
to be a trifle beyond fifteen pounds, and 
he fought savagely from the moment he 
was hooked until he was landed, ten min- 
utes later. 

Three smacks just in from the nearest 
bank brought the following as the result 
of a few hours’ industry: The Weiskette, 
300 snappers; the Sy/via, 700 snappers; 
the Contest, 1,200 snappers; and the 
Charles Morgan,1,500 snappers. In ad- 
dition were many other kinds, such as 
trout, bluefish, and many varieties of 
marine robbers. The opportunities for 
rare sport are unexcelled here at this 
writing, and to those who have no fears 
of being cut off by Spanish patrols or 
scout boats, no other portion of our coast 
can offer anything like the splendid snap- 
per fishing of this locality, which just now 
is at its very best. 

Capt. J. M. T. PARTELLO, U.S.A. 

Fort Barrancas, Florida. 





—— 


White Bass Fishing at Macatawa Bay. 


Early last summer a party of four fished 
for four hours in Macatawa Bay, taking 
152 bass, 90 of them 15 inches in length, 
some 20 inches long and weighing 234 
pounds. They made a string, tightly 
packed, over 18 feet long. The catch, 
which was all taken with minnows, and 
weighing 171% pounds, is said to be the 
greatest ever made under the 
same conditions in Maca- 
tawa Bay. 


A Query. 
Mr. Alex. Erickson, of 
Rush City, Minnesota, sends 
in the following questions 


for readers of Sports AFIELD: 


‘*Do speckled trout ever weigh 
as much as four pounds? What is 
the largest caughton record? What 
is the average weight of speckled 
trout?”’ 











FISH AND FISHING. 


A FEW HINTS TO TROUT ANGLERS. 





For early spring fishing use small flies. 

It is useless to cast flies upon muddy 
waters. 

Always dry and carefully clean your 
rod, reel and line after using. 

Sunrise and sunset are the best times 
for fishing, as the fish are then looking 
for food. 

To loosen tightened joints of rods, hold 
for an instant over the heat of a lamp 
chimney. 
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Always kill a fish as soon as caught- 
This is not only humane, but the fish will 
keep better and longer, as it hardens and 
preserves the flesh. 


Whenever possible, fish down-stream, 
as trout always lie with their heads up- 
stream—the direction from which any 
food will come to them. 


When angle worms are difficult to se- 
cure, dissolve two or three pounds of salt 
in a pail of water and sprinkle it liberally 
over the ground. If worms are there 
they will wriggle out speedily. 





HEAD OF MUSKALLONGE. 
Captured with spoon-hook in Macatawa Bay, April 10, 1898. Weight, 29 lbs.; length, 4 feet 6 inches. 


The color of the snell to which hooks 
are attached should always be the same 
as the leader. 


Rub a little brown soap on the ferules 
of your rod before using, and they will 
then unjoint readily. 


While fishing, keep as quiet as possible, 
and do not let your shadow fall across 
the water. Fish facing the sun. 

In fly fishing for big trout or bass, al- 
ways keep the fly a few inches below 
water. It will prove more successful. 

Carefully inspect the points of your 
hooks and see that they are sharp and 
perfect. If dull, file to a perfect point 
with a fine file. 


Artificial baits, which have lost their 
brilliancy, can be brightened by the use 
of a little nitrate of mercury, rubbed on 
with a piece of chamois. 

To keep moths out of your fly books 
and from your flies, sprinkle naptharine 
crystals among the leaves of the book 
and dip your flies in kerosene oil. 


A silk line can be made waterproof by 
thoroughly soaking in boiled and strained 
linseed oil, then draw through a piece of 
chamois to make the surface smooth. 


To-keep your leaders in good condition 
get a round, flat blacking box, cut two 
pieces of felt round to fit in box, between 
which place your gut leaders. Wet the 
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felt occasionally, especially a little before 
you intend using the leaders. Bends and 
kinks in leaders are thus avoided. 


Leaders should always be of the best; 
pay the highest price for them. Every- 
thing depends upon a perfect and strong 
leader. They must be soaked before us- 
ing. Trout leaders should be six feet; 
salmon ‘leaders, nine feet; bass leaders, 
three feet. You can buy gut at any tackle 
store and make your own leaders. Soak 
the gut in vinegar for an hour or two and 
it can be tied easily. Mist color leaders 
are the best. To dye gut leaders to the 
favorite mist color take one drachm of 
ground logwood and six grains of pow- 
dered copperas, and boil in a pint and a 
half of water. Immerse the leaders three 
minutes. 

TACKLE TO USE. 

The proper tackle for bait trout fishing 
is a rod 8% feet in length and weighing 
about 6% ounces. A small, light click 
reel, a silk enameled line, size G, No. 5 
or 6 Sproat hooks, tied on a three-foot 
gut leader; a box for bait and a willow 
creel will complete the outfit for bait fish- 
ing. The same'will answer for fly fishing 
except that the tod ‘should be lighter— 
say 5 ounces—and more pliant. Two 
flies are generally attached to a six-foot 
leader. 

The best bait is the angle worm, xot 
night crawlers. Angle worms should 
not be dug from behind a barn or manure 
heap but from some clean patch of ground. 
Manure heap worms have a certain taint, 
and a trout will not touch them unless 
very hungry. 

Use bright flies in the morning and 
evening and on cloudy days, and dark 
flies in bright weather. For brook fish- 
ing use flies tied on No. 12 Sproat hooks ; 
for rivers and lakes, No. 6 or 7 hooks. 

The following flies are the most popu- 
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lar and satisfactory : Grey Hackle, Brown 
Hackle, Professor, Cowdung, Alder, 
Grizzly King, Montreal, Black Gnat, 
Coachman, White Miller and May-fly. 


HOW TO COOK TROUT. 

To FRY TROUT.—Clean fish, and let 
them lie a few minutes wrapped singly in 
a clean, dry towel; season with pepper 
and salt; roll in corn meal, fry in one- 
third butter and two-thirds lard; drain on 
sieve and serve hot. 

TrouT A LA CHAMBORD.—Make a 
forcemeat with one pound of firm, fresh 
fish, remove the skin and bones, pound 
well in a mortar, adding the white of three 
eggs, a little at a time. When well 
pounded, add half a pint of cream, half a 
teaspoon of salt, and a little white pepper 
and nutmeg. Mix well, and use a portion 
of it for stuffing three trout of halfa pound 
each. Butter well a deep baking dish 
and lay in the trout, add half a glass of 
white wine, a bouquet of herbs, salt and 
pepper. Bake fifteen minutes, basting 
often. Take up the fish and put them or. 
a dish to keep hot. Remove the gravy 
to a saucepan, add one truffle and four 
mushrooms sliced; also a glass of wine. 
Heat hot and pour over the fish. Decor- 
ate with six quenelles made from the re- 
maining forcemeat. 

Trout SALav.—Boil a medium-sized 
lake trout in slightly salted water, take 
up, drain, remove the bone and skin, break 
the fish into flakes and put into spiced 
vinegar for two hours. Drain, put ina 
salad bowl on a bed of lettuce leaves, 
pour over half a cup of mayonaise, and 
garnish with hard-boiled eggs. 

Henry Wcerzsacu. 

Patterson, N. /. 


_ > 


SUBSCRIBERS and friends are requested 
to send Sports AFIELD items of general 
interest for our Fishing Department. 
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ABOVE we reproduce a photograph of one of the numerous little bays of Black 
Lake, showing a party of gentle anglers and their boatman preparing for a day of 
splendid sport with the fish which teem in this lake and in Macatawa Bay. Some 
years ago a huge lumber barge was sunk near this point, and large strings of rock 
bass, pickerel and perch aretakenhere. Further out, where the water is very deep and 
cold, the splendid “blue-gills” are caught. This lake is in Ottawa County, Mich- 
igan, and teems with large and small-mouth black bass, pickerel, white bass, perch and 
muskallonge. It is connected with Lake Michigan by a Government channel and 
is very accessible by steamer and railroad. . We present a picture of the channel a s 
our frontispiece. The writer has had personal and long to-be-remembered proof of 
the joys of a sojourn in this, one of Nature’s loveliest and most favored spots— 


Macatawa Bay. 
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THe angler is not the only “cheerful 
liar” in the lot. There are others—and 
their name is legion. Fortune has led 
me to meet with a few of them in days 
gone by. It was a Texas book agent 
who gravely told me of finding the skull 
of a Florida alligator which “ measured 
just six feet and three inches between the 
eyes.” It was a Texas county judge who 
immediately capped this yarn with anoth- 
er about an alligator which ventured into 
a stream navigable to flatboats, and slowly 
starved to death, because he hadn’t room 
to turn around and make his way back 
to deep water! And I have known 
yachtsmen, canoeists, cyclists and others, 
any one of whom could lie plausibly and 
without noticeable effort; but the king of 
them all certainly was a weather-beaten 
old woodsman who told us of how he 
once stamped out and teetotally eradi- 
cated the plague of black-tongue from 
among the deer of his neighborhood— 
“Not a-purpose, mind ye, but accidental- 
like as ever ye seed.’’ He looked like a 
truthful man, too; but, somehow, I re- 
fused his relation implicit and unques- 
tioning credence—though he backed it 
up with the strongest of circumstantial 
proof. He still owned and produced for 
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inspection, the “i-den-éc-al ole .32 Bal- 
lard” that figured in his yarn; and he 
showed me how, for want of a cartridge- 
reloading tool, he was wont to seat the 
bullet in the barrel and follow it with a 
shell wadded full of powder. But still I 
doubted. 
* 
* * 

“Tuis hyar black-tongue is er funny 
thing,” said the old man. “ Fust ther ole 
bucks die, ’n’ then ther does an’ fawn 
foller. Fellers hev told me ther big deer 
gin it ter ther leettle ones, an’ I reckon 
hit’s that a-way. Wa-al, as I was sayin’, 
‘pout ’leb’m years back, ther deer tuk hit 
ther wust ye ever knowed. I wuz sorter 
puny, myself,that summer,an’ Doc Kibby 
had gin me some capsules, ter take when- 
ever I felt sorter sick-like an’ had heavy 
feelin’s in my stummick, an’ I keeps ’em 
in er tin snuff box, an’ had my rifle bullets 
in another jest like it. So, one day, when 


I'd done missed my chill, but my haid 
was all fuzzed like with queenine, I hits 
ther bresh with my ole Ballard, an’ thar 
I finds ther deer by ther hunderds. I 
finds ’em in pairs—sick ole bucks an’ fat 
an’ lively does—an’ I starts in ter kill 
ther puny ones, jest ter put ‘em out’n 
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thar mis’ry. Ther fust one I draps in his 
tracks, ’n’ then I loads up, takes er cap- 
sule, an’ draws on another; but I misses. 
An’ atter that I shoots an’ shoots at 
more’n er hunderd of ’em—swallerin’ er 
capsule now’n then fer luck, but it pears 
like I c’u’dn't tech a ha’r. ’N’ then, when 
my bullets wuz all gone, I reaches fer ther 
last capsule—an’ blamed ef I hadn't bin 
takin’ ’em out’n ther wrong box!! But, 
I tell ye, stranger, Doc Kibby’s med’cine 
was jest ther stuff fer them deer, an’ I 
hain’t heared tell of er case of black- 


tongue sence.” 
* 


* * 

BETTER informed men than our old 
woodsmen havetold me that black-tongue 
invariably followed an over-crowding of 
the range—such as might well be caused 
by a plentiful food supply in one locality 
and extreme scarcity in others. This 
theory may or may not be the correct 
one; but I have noticed that the collect- 
ing together of a multitude of animals of 
any one species almost invariably leads 
to the outbreak of a pestilence of some 
description. There are notable exceptions 
to this rule, but rarely save in the case 
of species that are gregarious by nature 
—as the buffalo and some varieties of 
birds. And, as the human species will 
flee at the advent of a terrible epidemic, 
it is reasonable to suppose that Nature 
would prompt among the lower animals 
a desire to seek safety in flight from a re- 
gion where a mysterious death dogs their 
every footstep. For this reason, if for no 
other, I have always doubted the truth 
of stories about the ravages of black- 
tongue, and how it only disappeared with 
the death of the last deer in an infected 
district. I am quite ready to believe that 
the noble game disappeared and were 
slow to return. The same results are 
noticeable in regions over-run by the 
market hunter; but in either case the 
number of deer driven from their usual 
haunts is largely in excess of those swept 
out of existence. And, if viewed from 
this standpoint, the story of my back- 
woods friend may have some slight foun- 


dation in fact. Let us try to believe that 
he was mistaken about his supposed mis- 
take; that bullets and capsules were ex- 
pended according to the original intent; 
and that the game—already banded for 
migrating—was merely hurried along 
their route by that memorable day’s per- 
sistent persecution. 


* * 

BLEssED June! Month of ripe straw- 
berries in far Northern meadows, black- 
berries and peaches in the South, and 
mosquitoes and gnats everywhere. Of 
burning hot days and steaming hot nights. 
Of immature squirrels, pocket-sized rab- 
bits, half-feathered fledglings, lightning 
bugs, snapping bugs, wriggling snakes, 
caterpillars and locusts. The month that 
fills the gap between May flowers and the 
Fourth of July—fills it chuck up, to the 
running-over point. Popular superstition 
has it that there are longer months in 
the calendar, and p. s. would for once be 
wrong, were it not that we may now and 
then shorten the dragging days by going 
a-fishing. And isn’t it wonderful how 
Father Time does get up and hump him- 
self after a fellow has comfortably settled 
himself in the shade, spit on his bait and 
slung the first fingerling forty feet back 
among the willows? You look at the 
sun, just edging the eastern hills, and 
chuckle to think of the long day before 
you; but, before you hardly know it, 
there’s a big red blotch in the skies over 
in the direction of California, and it’s 
time to wind up your line and go home. 
Just thirty days in June—the longest 
and the shortest of the year; but what 
would it be if a fellow lived forty miles 
from a stream or lake and had never 
learned how to cut the right sort of a 
fish-pole or to thread a worm on a Lim- 


erick hook? 


x 
* * 


But even the long, swelling days of 
the first summer month are marked with 
occasional changes of temperature, and 
there are times when we actually forget 
our miseries—even though our temporary 
forgetfulness be not attributable to the 
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enthralling charm of rod and reel. Only 
a misanthrope would refuse to accept 
proffered happiness, and personal observa- 
tion inclines me to the belief that genuine 
dyed-in-the-wool misanthropes are as 
scarce in this world as were ever unmusical 
mules or voiceless screech-owls. Given 
a cool June evening, a hard, smooth, 
tree-shadowed country lane, a bicycle and 
the right sort of company, and one may 
well be content. Give me, under the 
same conditions of time and temperature, 
a moonlit lake, a canoe, and a pipe full 
of my favorite tobacco, and all I need to 
make me perfectly happy isthe knowledge 
of a good, lonely camp-spot ahead— 
where I may rest for a season, secure 
against intrusion from the world and its 


cares. 


* 
* * 


WE prate of the onward march of 
civilization and the praiseworthy labor of 
our wilderness-tamers; but how many of 
us, each year, pay our good money to be 
guided to solitudes which we shall never 
reach ?—simply because such solitudes 
no longer exist. Columbus, Lewis and 
Clark, Fremont, and others of the old- 
time explorers were lucky men if they 
had only known it. It is reasonable to 
suppose that any of them knew of locali- 
ties wherein one might spread his blanket 
at night without first throwing aside the 
tomato cans and broken bottles left be- 
hind by the aristocratic and dainty-stom- 
ached campers of other seasons. Just 
think how nice it would be to get so far 
away from everywhere that your ears 
might know perpetual rest from the din 
of civilization! Never a six-o’clock 
whistle to break your morning slumbers ; 
no jangling cow-bells to head you off at 
every turn; not even a rail fence to bar 
your chosen course through the forest, 
or the deep rut of a logger’s wheel to 
tell you that your loved wilderness is 
naught but a delusion and a sham! Hap- 
py Canadian voyageurs of eighty years 
agone! What would I not give for such 
fortune as was yours? A thousand miles 
of water-ways shadowed by pathless for- 
ests and freedom to tread them at will. 
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The choice of ten thousand camps on 
pine-clad mountains, in hard-wood ridges 
or the swamp jungles of tamarack and 
birch. Breezes, come from where they 
might, all unladen with the aroma of soap 
factories and garbage crematories; 
streams guiltless of sawlogs or sawdust; 
echoes that never rang with the roar of 
game-scaring locomotives or the ear- 
splitting clamor of brass bands. No 
neighbors—no post-office—no daily 
mails—NO TYPEWRITER! 


* 
+ * 


ORDINARILY, but not always, it takes 
sixty minutes to make an hour. The 
exception to the rule obtains when the 
nerves of the interested observer are tense 
with expectancy or slackened by terror. 
Let a hunter accidentally place his foot 
upon a coiled rattlesnake, and the chances 
are that he will remove it in the fractional 
part of a second; but, all the same, he 
will feel a good hour older when the ex- 
citing experience is happily concluded. 
A deer is proverbially a fleet traveller, but 
a mile in four hours is fast time for a big 
buck when he is breaking brush ahead 
of the hounds and steering straight for 
your stand on the run-way. There isa 
limit to the fighting ability of the biggest 
fish; still, we hear of great, lusty, double- 
jointed anglers playing a four-pounder 
for sixty long minutes before bringing 
him to creel. Exaggerated statements, 
say you? Possibly. But if so the ex- 
aggeration is unconscious and therefore 
pardonable. 

* ” * 
“*I am free to confess,”’ said the cunning old ’coon— 
The brightest of ring-tailed old chaps— 
As, each in its turn, by the light of the moon, 
He examined a long line of traps: 
“T am free to confess that no ’coon could e’er claim 
A provider so generous quite 


As my good trapperms n, who suspends all this game 
Just where I can find it each night.” 


Then he stood on the spring of a No. 2 trap 
And carefully gobbled the bait— 

As he’d oft done before— But a mournful mishap 
For His ’Coonship was lying in wait: 

For the “good trapperman’”’ had got on to his trick, 
And the bait hid a big triple hook, 

While a hickory spring-pole, supple and thick, 
Jerked old Ring-Tail clear over the brook! 


THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF SPORT. 





Viewed in the light of recent events 
the knowledge that comes of a life long 
handling of firearms must be conceded 
to have a value greatly beyond estima- 
tion. In pursuing sport for its own sake 
the rifleman and gunner have unwittingly 
fitted themselves for a sterner calling; 
the forest camper has inured himself to 
the hardships of the bivouac; the fowler, 
in his days of sturdy plodding over marsh 
and field, to the wearisome strain of forced 
marches. In nine cases out of every ten, 
the indefatigable sportsman is, when oc- 
casion requires, a gallant, capable and 
willing soldier. In the time of peace he 
has prepared for war; at least, to the ex- 
tent of learning the rudiments of the sol- 
dier’s craft. 

Military experts agree that the Ameri- 
can victories in the present war can be 
mainly attributed to the superior marks- 
manship of Americans. History has 
again repeated itself, and the descendants 
of Morgan's and Jackson's and Taylor's 
riflemen, and of the sharpshooters of 
Grant and Lee, are manning the guns 
that are now, on every sea, pealing the 
death knell of Spanish colonial rule. And 
should the war continue until the rattle 
of small arms. chimes in with the ar- 
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tillery’s sullen roar, the woodchuck 
shooters of New Hampshire will be found 
vieing with the riflemen of our Western 
wilds in the grim work of speeding re- 
lentless missiles through the pulsing 
hearts of our foes. Thirty-odd years 
of peace has in no wise unfitted the nation 
for the successful prosecution of a de- 
fensive strife. The Union is stronger 
than ever before; richer in men as well 
as means, and—thanks to our national 
predilection for the sports of field and for- 
est—in men who will require little or no 
training in the effective use of that typical 
American arm, the rifle. 

It is an open question whether Sports 
AFIELD and other publications of its class 
have accomplished aught in the way of 
keeping alive an interest in shooting mat- 
ters. By way of argument we will grant 
that they have not—for the love of pow- 
der smoke has ever been a distinctive 
Yankee trait that requires neither en- 
couragement nor fostering; but in sup- 
plying the theoretical knowledge to ac- 
company and round out that which is of 
practical acquisition the sportsmen’s 
journals have served their purpose. It 
is certainly something that a recruit 
should be au fait on all matters pertain- 
ing to the types and models of modern 
arms; that he should have an under- 
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standing —however slight—of the theory 
of ballistics; that, at the very outset, he 
should know the value of smokeless 
powders, jacketted bullets and wind gauge 
sights, and not be led through ignorance 
to regard them in the light of doubtful 
experiments whose adoption may cost 
him dear when the time of action comes. 

Singly, in squads of three and four, in 
some instances by the twenties and fifties, 
the readers of the sportsmen’s journals 
are falling into line under the shadow of 
our old flag. Possibly they may never 
be called upon to face danger in its de- 
fence, but no man can foresee the end of 
the struggle. Sports AFIELD’s immedi- 
ate family has its representatives who 
have already donned the blue, and others 
will shortly follow, Our old time cor- 
respondent Fred Mather has announced 
his willingness to resume the war-worn 
sword laid aside in the 60s; Will Cave 
is the first lieutenant of a Missoula (Mon- 
tana) company; Horace Kephart is or- 
ganizing a company of sharp-shooters 
with the Missouri Rifle and Pistol Club 
as its nuclei, and ‘‘ Barnes of Arkansaw” 
(who was one of the club’s charter mem- 
bers) is enrolled as a member of the new 
organization. When brought to the test, 
such men as these will not be found want- 
ing. The steadiness of eye and hand 
that has its value at the target as in the 
field can well be depended upon when 
the stake involved is of higher moment 
than a head of game or a paltry badge 
for skilled marksmanship. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 





THE SPANISH PIONEERS. By C. F. Lum- 
A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Cloth; 292 pages; price, $1.50. 


mis. 


Mr. Lummis has undertaken in this 
very readable work to remove the Con- 
quistadores from their blood-stained ped- 
estals and to place them, sa/ga que saliere, 
upon those of his own liking. He will 
not expect us to accept his new gospel 
of justification; for we are no more open 
to conviction than the hidalgos to con- 


version. We are ruined by early teach- 
ings and of the kind too old to unlearn. 
If he is right in placing the holy cross in 
the hands of his exalted shades and in 
crowning their heads with honorable 
laurels, he may have begun the overthrow 
of Irving’s ideal Spanish explorers; but 
it will be a hundred years before the new 
school will find general acceptance. 

Of the Spanish bravery, we have little 
doubt. Perhaps those of whom we read 
are but a few of the thousands who fear- . 
lessly sought death in the wilds of the 
New World. They were, of all explorers, 
the most fearless and the most determined. 
The stubborn daring of Columbus was 
the daring of Cortez and of Pizarro. But 
their objects were never the same. We 
have profound admiration for Columbus. 
We regard Cortez as a brilliant descend- 
ant of a race of swooping and terrible 
Asiatics—a later Attila, who stood upon 
the prow of Spanish caravels and stretched 
his sword in silent menace towards the 
unknown land. Of Pizarro we have had 
no pleasant thoughts: a son of a pig- 
herder and a Spanish officer; ignorant 
with that sublime ignorance that dares 
all things and conquers much ‘where 
angels fear to tread.” Take Mr. Lum- 
mis’s own story of his life and find if you 
can why a civilized world should honor 
his memory. 

He promised Atahualpa his liberty after 
he had filled up with gold of all kinds a 
space of about 3,000 cubic feet (page 256). 
Mr. Lummis’s account says he did not 
entirely fill the space. If he had filled 
two-thirds of the space with coin, instead 
of solid vessels and plate, etc., he would 
have ransomed himself with no less than 
220,000,000 of dollars—to guess roughly 
by rule of $200.00 to the cubic inch. 
Yet even if his ransom had been only, as 
estimated, some one-hundredth part of the 
space required to fulfill the conditions of 
the. tale, we must have better proof to 
make us endorse the secret trial and gar- 
roting of the captive chieftain. 

If the room that Atahualpa was to fill 
had been filled—not two-third’s full or 
half full, not even one-tenth full—if, in 
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fact, it had been filled to a depth of but 
one-and-a-half inches with solid gold— 
the amount Pizarro is said to have realized 
would be accounted for at modern ratios. 
There is such a glaring and unmistakable 
error in the figures quoted that their pub- 
lication is hardly excusable. 

It is worth while to read this story as 
Mr. Lummis tells it, and I trust he will 
take no offence if we say to him that we 
want more proof and will gladly hear him 
in his own good time. 

The burning of the so-called traitor 
Calicuchima is not excused by the hang- 
ing of Salem witches or the lynching of 
negroes to-day. It was a devil’s work. 

Let us hope for more from the author 
—not his opinions, but the foundation 
for his opinions. We wilk read his elabo- 
rations of his argument with interest and 
shall hope for the talented champion 
far deliverance from the plight of the 
psalmist— 

“For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up; 
and the reproaches of them that reproached thee 
have fallen upon me.”’ 




















NaTuRAL History. The Concise Knowl- 
edge Library. D. Appleton & Co.; 
New York: 1898. Price $2.00 


This is an indexed reference book with 
some 500 illustrations and 770 pages. 
It was the custom of Frederick the Great 
to prove his secretary’s work by reading 
letters selected from his work at random. 
Applying to this book the test of personal 
experience wherever possible, its reliability 
seems well established. It is the com- 
bined effort of a number of scientists of 
world-wide reputation and its interesting 
and often astonishing statements may be 
read without incredulity. 

For the information of the readers of 
Sports AFIELD, however, we ask this 
question : 

Do Hornep Toaps Spit BLoop? 

On page 403 Lydekker asserts that 
they have this habit, the blood being 
ejected from the eye; this faculty is to 
us a new one, and we hope for further 
information from our readers. 


We have found “Natural History” 
very entertaining in its style and yet en- 
tirely devoid of any attempt to make it 
one of the kindergarten class. It is in 
every way a scientific and, we believe, an 
accurate reference book. 




















THE Story OF LIFE IN THE SEAs. By 
Prof.Sidney J. Hickson. D. Appleton 
& Co.; New York: 1898. 


This little book of 168 pages is one 
of the Library of Useful Stories published 
by the Appletons and more especially 
interesting to amateur zoologists. Its 
outline illustrations are clear and accurate 
and the book is sent forth in the best of 
style for a handy volume. Everyone 
who visits the Bahamas, the Bermudas, 
Florida or the Antilles, not to mention 
more remote semi-tropical places, should 
read this or a similar primary work upon 
marine life. 

Although Professor Hickson’s state- 
ments are evidently carefully made and 
are to be credited, he gives us figures 
upon page 35 from which we deduce 
the astonishing result that the casts of 
the common English lug-worm weigh 
over 48 pounds each! This is not 
mentioned in a carping spirit, but simply 
to show what liars figures are when left 
unchecked. 


This work, or any Other book, will be sent to any 
address by SporRTS AFIELD, postage pre-paid, on receipt 
of price. 

tiie 

WHEN we derive enjoyment from any 
source, we should endeavor to let others 
know of it. Weare quite sure that every 
reader of Sports AFIELD has many ac- 
quaintances who would become regular 
readers of our magazine if they were to 
see a copy of it. We wish all who read 
this to send us a list, small or large, of 
all their friends interested in out-door life 
and we will send them sample copies. 
When they have done this, we want them 
to make a mental note and let us know 
about the outings they have enjoyed dur- 
ing the summer. 
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PERFECT DEVELOPERS AND LENSES. 





In the old days of the bath and wet 
plate, the standard developer, composed 
of iron, acetic acid and water, took pre- 
cedence of all others. It kept well, was 
cheap and easily prepared, and, when fil- 
tered after use and put into a clean bot- 
tle, could be used repeatedly. Have we 
in these days of the gelatine dry plate, 
a developer of which we can say as much? 
Having worked with the gelatin plate 
ever since its introduction, and tried all, 
or almost all of the stock developers, I 
cannot answer the above question in the 
affirmative. Pyro, Hydrochinon Eikon- 
ogen, Amidol, Metol—all do good work 
when newly prepared. But, after devel- 
oping even one plate with any of them, 
they will in the writer's experience, when 
put away for a few day’s, begin to change 
color, and, in a very short time thereafter, 
they become muddy and useless. Nor 
is this all. I have purchased developers, 
said to be carefully prepared, which, after 
keeping a month or two, would act the 
same way, though the bottles had never 
been unsealed. 

Such developers can not be called per- 
fect. Having never tried the iron-oxalate 
developer, I would like those who know 
to say if it is open to the above objections. 
I am aware that one of the claims against 
it is that it does not give sufficient densi- 








ty; and that the somewhat questionable 
proceedings of intensification is necessa- 
ry. Being one who holds that, given a 
good plate, well exposed, and properly 
developed, intensification is zever needed ; 
I look with some doubt upon the iron- 
oxalate developer, but will welcome in- 
formation on this point. Some time back, 
in the Photo columns of a sportsman’s 
journal, I saw where a professional pho- 
tographer made the assertion that single 
lenses had “ruined more plates than 
doublets had ever made good negatives.” 
Now this is an assertion that cannot be 
proved true. Long before the era of the 
dry plate, single lenses were frequently 
used for a certain class of work, and did 
it well. True, they were slower than the 
high priced, rapid doublets; but when 
the modern extra rapid dry plate became 
a fixed fact, the single lens did well with 
the new plates, what the most expensive 
doublet and triplet lenses of short focus 
had failed to do with the wet plate. I 
have worked several of the foreign-made 
lenses of high grade, and I must give the 
palm to the Ross Rapid Rectilinear. I 
frequently use one of the 6% x 8% size, 
and have never seen anything to beat it: 
but I have frequently seen its work 
equaled by American made lenses. I 
have also an American single lens with 
which I have made excellent negatives, 
when using Carbutt’s Eclipse plates (I 
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use no others), under very trying condi- 
tions. I have made bust portraits with 
this lens, as also groups and views, that 
the Ross could not beat. With it also, 
I have made many snap-shots, with a 
shutter giving one-twelfth of a second, 
of course, using the largest stop, and 
having a good out-door light. In ten 
years’ use in such work it has never 
failed me in a single instance. 

Therefore I protest against the charge 
that the single lens is worthless, if it is 
really what it should be. Nine times 


I will say to you photographic readers 
that; if any of them know of a developer 
that can be used repeatedly; will keep 
well, either as a stock solution or after 
use ; working witha fair degree of rapidity 
and give full detail and density, I feel 
sure there are others as well as myself 
who will be very grateful to them for 
letting their fellow workers know the 
formula for compounding it, or where, 
or of whom it can be purchased ready 
prepared. RECAPPER. 
Yardville, N. /. 





“T think I’ll make fast.’’ 


Amateur Photo by Gro. W. Buss, Austin, Minnesota. 


out of ten it is the fault of the man be- 
hind it, and of the fault of the lens. 

The charge that the single lens has 
ruined many plates which should have 
- produced good negatives, is no doubt 
true in a certain sense; namely, that it 
has been called upon to do work under 
conditions (of course in the hands of am- 
ateurs) where it is very doubtful if any 
lens would have succeeded; but this is 
not sufficient cause to claim the lens is 
worthless. 

To return to the subject of developers, 


Our illustration on this page, depict- 
ing this very young sailor—a daughter of 
the photographer—casting anchor, is 
from a photograph, the work of Mr. 
Geo. W. Bliss, of Austin, Minnesota. 
In speaking of it he says: 

“The light was not very good when I 
got the view of my little girl in the boat. 
She had been in wading and I made an 
exposure when the sun was very bright.’’ 


<> 
>_> 


Sports AFIELD desires photographs of 
wild animals, birds, etc., for reproduction. 
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A MEMORABLE DAY’S HUNT. 





While re-reading a back number of 
your most delightful magazine, my eye 
fell on a short communication from the 
pen of J. L. Stoker, of Ewell, Texas, with 
whom I had some of the most enjoyable 
hunts of my life, while we were together 
in the Indian Territory last fall. The 
article called to mind one particular day 
on which we left the setters at home and 
with heavily laden shell pockets and 
lightly burdened hearts, strolled away in 
the cold north breeze, in quest of the 
sportive teal. The only thing to mar our 
pleasure on that day was the fact that 
my friend had not taken time to prepare 
a sufficiency of smokeless powder loads 
and had made up the deficit with 33 
dram factory loaded, black powder, shells. 
These were a bad lot and frequently 
missed fire. This made the contrast 
with my 45 grain “Gold Dust” loads 
much more striking. The ducks were 
cinnamon and green-wing teal, mallard 
and a large, dirty-looking duck, the name 
of which I have never known, although 
I have killed hundreds of them. Once 
we crawled about 200 yards in order to 
get a pot shot at a flock of mergansers, 
when, to our surprise, they saw us and 
took wing. I was on my feet in a second 
and knocked down two, one with each 





barrel, while Stoker, after snapping at one 
with his Winchester repeater, ejected the 
bad shell and killed a fine drake with a 
second shot, when fully 75 yards away. 
Imagine our surprise and delight when, 
upon retrieving our ducks, we found them 
to be mallards. They returned, and 
although they refused to come within 
reasonable range, I cut out two, with my 
73%, hammerless. We then made our 
way across the prairie to another pool 
where we were morally certain of finding 
ducks. While en route I nearly stepped 
on a pullet prairie chicken. A false step 
on the part of Stoker lost him the bird, 
but it fell 83 measured yards from the 
muzzle of my “Old Reliable” Parker. 
Arriving in sight of the afore-mentioned 
lake, we found eight or ten mergansers 
bobbing about like inanimate decoys. 
We could not get within a hundred yards 
of these, so we climbed into the nearest 
pecan bushes and proceeded to satisfy 
the inner man with the choicest of all 
choice nuts, with which that favored sec- 
tion abounds. After eating all the pecans 
we wanted and filling the vacancy in our 
shell pockets with them, we took aboard 
a lot of fine persimmons as dessert, and 
proceeded to the next lake. “Twas here 
that I “got in my work” on the ducks. 
There were about two or three hundred 
green-wing and cinnamon teal and one 
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solitary golden-eye. We crept within 
easy range and as the ducks arose, Stoker 
selected the golden-eye and cut him 
down, while I made a beautiful double 
on teal. These teal came back and I got 
two more on an overhead double, while 
Stoker’s gun snapped. By this time, the 
golden-eye—which was only stunned— 
got up and left. As my companion 
stood gazing at the departing bird, the 
teal swung by and he hastily missed, 
while I made another double. I then 
reloaded and scanning the horizon, noticed 
the golden-eye coming directly towards 
us. He was flying with a stiff north 
wind under his tail and appeared to be 
fully 100 yards above me. My com- 
panion dropped his gun into the hollow 
of his arm with an ejaculation of disgust, 
when he saw how high the duck was 
flying, and refused to shoot. When I 
saw this, I threw my gun up and not 
having time to turn myself—as the duck 
was now directly overhead—lI bent back- 
ward like a rainbow and Mr. Golden-eye 
toppled and came down like a plummet. 
This, Stoker says, was the best shot he 
ever saw made and declares he will sanc- 
tion anything I choose to say or write 
about it. 

We had enough ducks for ourselves 
and friends that night and I shall ever 
recall that day as one of the most enjoy- 
able ever spent by me afield. 

I am going to Bluff Lake in the near 
future and I hope to entertain the readers 
of Sports AFIELD with some interesting 
fish lies soon. Only one thing is want- 
ing to complete my outfit, and that is 
my dear old friend Stoker, of Ewell, 
Texas. 

L. D. Wuitremore (“ Ree/foot”’). 

Redlands, California. 


—~>— 


A TRUE STORY. 


Here is a true deer story. A gentle- 
man in the upper part of this State has 
a pet doe that he captured when a fawn. 
When the rutting season came on in the 
fall of the year, the doe disappeared from 
the home, which was in a large town. 


West of town, for several miles, there 
were low, rolling hills, covered with brush 
and with little or no water. Early in the 
following summer, after the disappear- 
ance of his pet, the owner was in conver- 
sation with several gentlemen down town, 
when they saw a deer coming down the 
street, seemingly in distress. She made 
straight for the group and seemed de- 
lighted to see a familiar face. The old 
pet was instantly recognized. She 
pranced around in a playful way, gently 
bunting her master, then would turn and 
trot off a few steps. Curiosity was 
aroused and she was followed out of 
town some distance to a place in the dry, 
waterless district. Hereafawn was found, 
nearly dead from exhaustion. Our pet 
had obeyed Nature’s call, and on the 
birth of her baby, had started back for 
the old home; but the way was a weary 
one, and the youngster would have died 
but for human aid. Before night, both 
were in the deer paddock at home. 
W. F. SHATTUCK. 
San Francisco, California. 
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TRAPPING DUCKS. 


I was much pleased with Emil Hendrich’s arti- 
cle in the March nuwber, descriptive of shooting 
along the Mississippi—having myself spent many 
pleasant days floating with the current and tramp- 
ing the bars of the Father of Waters. But, while 
faithfully portraying the many ways in which the 
hunter can get within shot-gun range of his game, 
I note that he has said nothing of another way in 
which ducks—and sometimes geese—were formerly 
taken by hunters and others along the Lower Riv- 
er. The method employed was in no wise sports- 
manlike, and is now, I think, illegal. 

Twenty years ago catching wild-fowl in steel 
traps was looked upon as quite legitimate, and 
was followed to a considerable extent. It was 
usual to find a bar which the ducks frequented 
and—after first scattering corn a few days in 
succession by way of bait—set the traps in 
the shallow water around its edge. Sometimes 
from twenty to fifty traps were used, set closely 
together. It was generally impossible to twice 
collect toll from the same flock, for water fowl are 
easily frightened and remarkably quick to abandon 
altogether a dangerous locality. Therefore, it was 
necessary to make the first catch a ‘‘ good one,’’ by 
the mere number of traps employed, and even then 
the number of ducks taken was usually small. 
Possibly Mr. Hendrich can inform me whether 
this method of taking wild fowl is still in vogue? 

Cleveland, Ohio. NELson P. Hurst. 
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The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 


He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 


MY DOG JACK. 

“Come Jack, old boy, bring my slippers 
will you?” 

It is spoken in the usual quiet tone, 
but the intelligent little animal under- 
stands it at once and darts here and there, 
eager to do his master’s bidding. When 
he has found and brought them, he stands, 
wagging his tail with a satisfied air, wait- 
ing for the patting and “ Good boy, Jack,” 
which he invariably demands as the re- 
ward of his obedience. 

Jack is a Scotch terrior, though not of 
full breed; is noted for his sagacity and 
although not a handsome dog, his beau- 
tiful brown eyes fully make up for his 
lack of beauty in other directions. 

Cats and rats are his mortal enemies, 
and a playful scratching and whisper of 
“rats’’ will put him into a state of the 
wildest excitement and impatience. He 
is fond of music and will waltz around 
the room on his hind legs; seemingly 
keeping time to every note of the meas- 
ure. He carries the mail from the street 
door, recognizing the postman’s double 
ring, and will return with intelligent per- 
sistence for every letter, paper or package. 

A fine talking parrot is also a member 
of the household, but between Polly and 
Jack there is the strongest animosity. 
Polly has leaned to whistle and call “ here, 
Jack! here Jack!” with wonderful clear- 
ness and when she succeeds in rousing 


him from his cozy afternoon siesta, she 
gives such a fiendish laugh of exultation, 
that poor Jack sneaks away in evident 
disgust at her deception. 

I must relate an incident of Jack’s 
wonderful sagacity,and as he evidently 
saved the lives of his master and mistress 
it is not surprising that they regard him 
with especial affection. 

It wasa chilly night, so Jack was allowed 
to sleep on a couch in the sitting room, 
opening from the bedroom. During the 
night his master was awakened by Jack’s 
persistent whining and scratching at the 
bedside. It was with difficulty that he 
aroused himself from a dull, heavy stupor 
that seemed to weigh him down. A 
sense of suffocation was upon him, and a 
strong smell of gas filled the rooms. 
Faint from the sickening odor he groped 
his way to a window and when the pure 
air had sufficiently permeated the rooms 
he discovered the gas escaping from a 
defective jet. Immediate and active 
remedies restored his wife to conscious- 
ness, but it was days before she recovered 
from the effects of the inhalation. The 
escaping gas had first affected Jack and 
the intelligent little animal must have 
been conscious of danger and by his re- 
peated whining awakened his master to 
a knowledge of the situation and thus 
saved the lives of all. T. W. Assorr. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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In most South African towns a dog 
tax is imposed. Some time ago in a 
certain frontier town the authorities, in- 
stead of employing constables or others to 
catch unlicensed canines, authorized the 
pond-master to pay a shilling for every 
stray dog brought to the pond. Ina 
short time, says a correspondent of the 
London Shooting Times,twenty dogs were 
thus collected, and the town counsel, be- 
ing humane and a trifle parsimonious, 
instead of having them destroyed, directed 
that the dogs should be sold by public 
auction. This was done, and, amid great 
laughter, the entire pack was knocked 


to the wood pile and carries wood into 
the kitchen, to get the cook to feed him. 
Last fall he made a steady point on a 
deer, lying in tall grass, which was killed 
by the hunters when they came up. A 
few days ago he went with his master on 
a little trip after fish; and on the way 
home they passed a house where there 
were some tame ducks. Seeing them, 
he jumped out of the wagon, seized a 
duck and jumped in again, much to the 
consternation of his owner. 
G. R. Rucker, M. D. 
Eufaula, Indian Territory. 








KANSAS CITY KENT. 


down to an unsophisticated looking Kaffir 
at 1d. each. But Johnny Kaross was 
not so simple as he looked, and soon had 
the laugh on his side. Within the next 
two or three days the whole twenty dogs 
were again impounded—the Kaffir re- 
ceiving a shilling for each,and making 
a profit of 18s. 4d. on the transaction. 
Needless to say, the town counsel sold 
no more dogs on the public market. 
ne eee 


A Smart Dog. 
My friend Ernest Wilson has an Irish 


setter called Sid that does some smart 
things. When he gets hungry he goes 


Tuis fine specimen of the pointer fam- 
ily is the property of Mr. Theodore 
Ferncas of Kansas City, Missouri. He 
is by King of Kent ex Pearl’s Fan and 
is the winner of the Kansas City Field 
Trial Club’s all age stake and Missouri 
Field Trial Club’s all age stake (Decem- 
ber 1897), run at Amouret, Missouri. 


—~<—__—_— _ 


TueE ladies of Boston, Mass., have 
formed a Kennel Club, similar to the | 
Butterfly Kennel Club of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for the encouragement of the breed- 
ing and exhibiting of fine dogs at bench 
shows, to be held during the ensuing year. 
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Western Sport and Sportsmen. 


Two Crytrg Evils Analyzed—Notes on the Michigan Peninsula— 
Attractions of the Marquette and Escanaba District.— 
Algoma, Kewaunee and Enterprising Sturgeon 
Bay.—A Jack-Rabbit [nterrogatory. 
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TWENTY-THIRD PAPER. 


Travelling Correspondence. 

In times like these, when great waves of patri- 
otism are billowing under our Ship of State—that 
the emblem of her nobility, floating at the mast- 
head, may be seen from distant, tortured shores ; 
when public opinion, long held in restive check, 
is thundering forth in just and mighty wrath from 
the stern cannon’s throat. In times like these, I 
say, when a great nation seems at her noblest and 
best, there will be those who shall feel it a bound- 
en duty to disagree with me on these points— 
namely: that two of the greatest and most cun- 
ningly disguised evils we now suffer from are 
over-legislation and over-work: useless legisla- 
tion, useless work. Yet it is so, nevertheless. I 
have seen it in every town, every city, every 
county and every State I have thus far visited 
since leaving Chicago, on this tour, more than two 
years ago. 

The effectiveness of legislation lies in the en- 
forcement of it and not in the multiplicity of its 
acts and amendments. Success in business mostly 
depends on the expeditious disposal of the various 
wares on sale. These are invariable, universal 
truths, and the sooner they are soaked or ham- 
mered into our ultra-business heads, the better it 
will be all round. 

Perhaps you, dear reader, think this a sad di- 
gression for an article under a heading such as 
this bears; but it is made because it applies very 
closely to the most of us who find enjoy ment out- 
of-doors—where the Great Creator fully intended 
every man jack of us to spend a major portion of 
his time—as well as to our putty-livered fellows 
who, thinking vastly more of dollars than of 
health, are happiest when slaving long hours in 
the sweat-shops of trade and forcing their em- 
ployees to likewise slave with them, be it ever so 
unwillingly. 

This, say they, is all the result of competition : 
yet, in the same breath, they aver that compe- 
tition is the life of trade. Friends, if it is to com- 
petition we owe the trying conditions under which 
our hired forces labor, relative to hours at least, it 
is time that competition ceased. But we cannot 
lay the blame there, and it is not my intention to 


discuss the merits or demerits of that outgrowth 
of our social system. 

Why is it that, a law against seining having 
been passed, colonies of fishermen thrive by cast- 
ing their nets in lakes and rivers supposedly thus 
protected : even living in hut-villages at the very 
edge of the rifled waters and, day after day,.non- 
chalantly peddling the spoils of their unlawful 
pursuit—even to the very doors of the alleged 
officers of the law? And why is it that, witha 
prohibitory law relative to the shipment of game 
from North Dakotuh, there stands to-day, at Far- 
go, « large cold storage warehouse for the preser- 
vation and concealment of great quantities of game 
intended for the Chicago market? And, to make 
the shame and effrontery of this complete, let me 
tell you that this warehouse is closely allied to the 
game-protective furces of the State and that the 
game in storage there comes largely from the 
guides and wardens, who make it a point to beg, 
buy or steal as much of the game brought to hag 
by local and visiting sportsmen as lies within their 
power; and that this finds ready reception, at 
good prices, at Fargo! As to the truth of this, I 
have the word of sportsmen of high standing, who 
have hunted there and who have seen incontro- 
vertible evidence of the existing state of affairs. 
Yet a fear that, should they impeach the honesty 
of these fellows, they would lose their services as 
guides, keeps them silent—bribed into dishonor- 
able toleration by a prospect of future pleasure. 

All this is because the enactments of our legisla- 
tures, in this respect, bear a very unpleasant politi- 
cal hue: they were passed to please the sportsman 
fraternity and not to be enforced, badly as strict en- 
forcement is needed. Still, our protective associa- 
tions clamor at legislative-chamber doors for more 
law! more law! more law! Law to regulate the 
size of fish brought to creel ; law to prohibit the 
shooting of isolated varieties of ducks that are 
bound to appear among large numbers of birds 
not protected at the same season! Laws to assuage 
the minor evils, when the major ones glare through 
their raggéd coats of poor enforcement like a 
searchlight at a man-of-war’s cross-trees. Do they 
think idle, relegated law is good? Buried pirate- 
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treasure is better; for it does not lead us into ways 
of under-handed evasion nor increase one’s disre- 
spect for the responsible agent. How futile to 
pass a law to restrict the number of fish taken, 
per diem, in the open season, if the beauties of our 
waters—that bait which lures many a wearied 
brain afield—cannot be shielded by a firm and 
honest law framed for that paramount purpose? 
Far better forego all further enactment till present 
enforcement is secured. And this is one phase of 
too much law. 

As to over-work: Can any one advance a single 
theory excusing the long work-time forced upon 
clerks and salesmen in general-goods stores?—a 
condition that forces them to serve from early 
opening hour till the evening is so far advanced as 
to be almost useless to them. Where is the mer- 
chant who could not sell as much in eight hours, 
after it once got to be understood that all doors 
closed at such and such a time, regularly and in- 
exorably, as he now does in twelve or fourteen? 
—suiting his business hours to the whims and ca- 
price of the last straggling buyer who may find 
that hour a shade more convenient a one in which 
to purchase. 

Our tradespeople fallaciously believe that, be- 
cause Tony Andrews keeps his shop open to strag- 
glers, they must do the same. Better, by far, if 
they should bring such friendly persuasion or civic 
force to bear on Brother Tony as would cause him 
to shut shop in goodly season. 

And so we have weary, dejected, sad-faced, ail- 
ing men in our midst who eat their hearts out 
pining for just a fleeting chance to heal themselves 
in Nature’s medicinal retreats: the mountains, 
woods and waters. And thus it is we are an over- 
worked nation. 

If every sportsman will but give these two ques- 
tions merited consideration, the Millenium will 


advance with a very perceptible stride. 


* 
* * 


Just within the shelter of Little Bay De No- 
quette—-a minor body of water that backs north- 
wards into Michigan from Green Bay—Escanaba 
rests: one of the world’s great ore ports—-perhaps 
second only to Marquette. It is a cleanly, well- 
built town of some thousands inhabitants, pre- 
senting a single, attenuated business street—a 
quite common enough deformity in the laying-out 
of our Western cities. Trout, bass, ducks, a few 
geese, a few partridge, and fair deer hunting are 
to be had to the northward and westward. James 
Christie, proprietor of the Hotel Ludington, is the 
owner of two water spaniels, so sharp it really 
hurts them. They are well trained in a variety 
of tricks and, in the words of an old darkey friend, 
‘‘am so obstrep’rously oncommon as ter be pow’ ful 
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oncomf’able ter deyselves.” They sat for that 
remarkable picture ‘‘Won and Lost,” which has, 
I believe, been adopted as an emblem by a very 
prominent manufacturer of the direct opposite of 
dry goods. It depicts the close of a very exciting 
game of poker, in which each shrewd canine player 
held a mighty fine hand, but, as usual, one domi- 
nated the game. 

The winner wears as marked a look of triumph 
as a dog can, and the loser shows a canine physi- 
ognomy correspondingly sad. But I noticed that 
these were the natural expressions of the originals 
and it is not unlikely that Friend Christie chose 
them shrewdly for their relative positions. 

I was sorry not to be able to enjoy the company 
of the genial Escanaba boys afield ; but it could 
not be. Maybe my star will permit it next time. 

Marquette, above mentioned —situated on the 
lake shore almost duly north across the peninsula 
from Escanaba—is a large and a prettier town, 
but shows the same drawn-out appearance. Its 
main street runs directly across a shallow little 
valley and climbs the hill on either side. There 
are several ore docks and the shipping opened just 
about the time of my arrival. An ore dock is 
simply a long line of pits jutting out from the 
shore—two lines of pits, rather—to the dock, which 
may be an eighth-of-a-mile long. The pits hold a 
good many tons apiece and are filled by dumping 
the contents of ore-cars into them from the track 
that runs directly over their open tops. The bot- 
tom of the pit slopes outward and is opened by a 
heavy cog chain into a chute that conveys the ore 
into the freighting ships tied up to the wharf. 

Things have prospered, in the past, with this 
city, and many residents there are who are worth 
a pretty fist full. But prosperity has not spoiled 
them and I found them quite as they had been 
pictured to me—‘‘ hustlers and sportsmen.’ They 
may well afford to take a lively interest in hunt- 
ing, and fishing too; for one of the finest of our 
game regions lies close at hand in the thousands 
of untenanted acres that lie to the north and west. 
I understand this same territory used, once upon 
a time, to be very profitable ground for the French 
and Indian trappers of the old Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. The fur-bearing kind are not numerous 
now and the more valuable of them are under a 
long close season. 

Two crack sportsmen’s organizations make this 
city their headquarters: one, the Huron Mount- 
ain Shooting and Fishing Club, being older, more 
widely known and crackier—if you will permit the 
comparative of an adjective that will long evade 
innocuous desuetude—than the other, and having 
very extensive grounds and a fine club-house at 
the mouth of Pine River, forty miles or so up the 
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coast. Initiation fee and dues are high and mem- 
bership limited to 75; so that many wait for the 
vacancies which occur, now and then, in this very 
popular organization. Its members are scattered 
East as far as New York and include multi-mill- 
ionaires, politicians and ’way up professional 
men. Its club-house opens in May and closes 
with the departure of the last guest, which is 
usually September 15—two weeks and a day after 
duck-shooting legally begins. 

Ten lakes lie within easy reach of the club-house, 
and on five of them boats are kept for use of mem- 
bers. Speckled and lake trout, pickerel, black 
bass and pike-perch are found in most of them 
(the lakes, you know, not the boats) though it is 
the laudable ambition of each visitant to transfer 
a fall quota from the humdrum, wet existence 
down below to a vastly shorter and dryer one 
above. Some ducks and a few geese drop in— 
though, I understand, they are few because feed 
is scarce. 

The country is rough, with a full quota of 
swampland and woods. The water courses have 
not a few rapids and lesser falls—some of them 
quite impassible for fish. Above some of these 
the club is now planting trout obtained from pri- 
vate hatcheries. Were they stocked with the 
State fry, the grounds would be forced to open to 
outsiders, as all waters stocked by the Government 
are public fishing grounds. In addition to the 
trout planting, experiments are being conducted 
relative to black-bass propagation, and the club 
fondly hopes that it will soon have a hatchery of. 
such size that it will turn out half a million fry a 
year. 

For the above information I am indebted to O. 
R. Bennett, and wish to here thank him for the 
courtesy which prompted him to give it. He has 
made a most worthy president for the club and 
this magazine hopes he may long fill that position. 
He is also at the head of the kindred club, now in 
its first season. 

This club will be a veritable Jim Dandy if it 
lives up to its name ; though how any organiza- 
tion could bear such a cognomen and still live, 
breathe and have its being, I do not understand. 
It is called the So-sa-wa-ga—-ming Club, and its 
fanctions are similar to those of the Huron Mount- 
ain. As yet it is buta fledgling, though I believe 
it will rapidly grow in popularity and aftluence— 
for the right kind of men are heading it. The 
preserves of this club lie a little south of those be- 
longing to the sister club and no one ever poaches 
there ; for the penalty is to pronounce that awful 
name—which is worse than death. 

As Marquette is the nearest mail or telegraphic 
station, visitors to the grounds of either club are 
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quite sure of a surfeit of solitude. The trip is 
made by boat on the little City of Marquette, and 
is a very popular and beautiful one, ’tis said. 
Passage can be had two or three times a week, if 
I am not misinformed. 

Mr. Bennett assured me that the game protec- 
tion had, with a few exceptions, been very good 
the last few years: asa result peninsula game is 
looking up. ‘‘No part of the peninsula, so far as 
I know,” he concluded, ‘‘is particularly favored 
jn game; it is all good.”’ 

Through the courtesy of Captain Rough, I en- 
joyed, while at Ishpeming, Michigan, a descent 
into and a tour through the ‘‘hard ore’’ iron 
mine, Cliff Shaft. Ishpeming is a great iron- 
mining locality, the depths below its rocky site 
being honeycombed by some eight or ten different 
mines. While on this trip into the bowels of the 
earth, I stumbled along through a constant drip, 
trickle and splash of water, for a full quarter-mile 
—travelling from beneath the outskirts of the 
town to a point immediately beneath its centre. 

Should avy of Sports AFIELD'S readers visit 
this locality, a trip to the nether regions might do 
them good. Perhaps a few of them are bound 
there, anyhow, at the last, but this trip is prefera- 
ble in that one can return and tell how it felt, 
you know. 

Except for a short stop at Menominee, I made 
a flying trip from Ishpeming to Green Bay over 
the line of the swift Northwestern—enjoying the 
variation of rocky hill, rocky farm, tamarack 
swamp, fragrant wood (just on the point of burst- 
ing into leaf), greening valley and numerous 
water courses. That’s what makes travelling in 
the Badger State so continuously enjoyable ; it 
seems impossible to tire of it. 

The radical difference between Northern and 
Southern Wisconsin latitudes was quite forcibly 
illustrated by asnow-storm witnessed in Ishpeming 
and trees all foliaged in Green Bay, three days 
later. 

And I found more tangible things at this Fox 
River Valley town than green leaves—to wit: 
quite a nest of sportsmen, and among them some 
jolly friends known to the few as ‘‘ Rastus,”’ 
‘Dutch’ and ‘‘ Bill,’? and to the many as Louis 
Root. Gus Schiller and Wm. Rothe. “Twas my 
good fortune to spend an entire day and a night 
with them in extreme quiet—you know the kind 
of quiet I mean—aboard the schooner Champion. 
Although she was anchored fore and aft to the 
muddy bottom of the Fox, we found her very ship- 
shape and comfortable. I hope, some day, to 


have a right merry cruise aboard her and in com- 
pany nigh the same. 
Next stop was Sturgeon Bay—a neat little city 
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that has succeeded in losing itself far up towards 
the needle-like point of Door County, and it’s the 
lankiest county ever I saw, being about the gear 
of the razor-back hog—all length and no breadth. 
Up that way the boys are very enterprising, hav- 
ing planted Mongolian pheasants—which persist 
in staying where they’re not put, which is a good 
thing for their preservation, else they would not 
migrate—in the woods near town ; having planted 
wild rice on duck grounds where the feed is 
thriving ; and having cultivated a full-grown de- 
sire to plant the long-eared, one hundred-geared 
jack-rabbit, on whom they want to use their lit- 
tle guns and numerous beagles. Up that way, 
I’m informed, the 16-guage—with 1 to 1} ounces 
No. 6 shot and 2} drachms powder—is about the 
thing for rabbit hunting. 

The question is raised as to how jacks will 
thrive up there in a country that is mostly woods 
and waters, though there is a good deal of farm 
land opened up, to be sure. Can anybody volun- 
teer information relative to the planting of Mr. 
Lopes? which, I think, is his company name. 

Algoma and Kewaunee are the only other towns 
on the peninsula—both smaller than Sturgeon 
Bay—and the chief sport about each is rabbit 
hunting ; a pastime which the Germans and Bo- 
hemians, as well as the few Americans (for these 
two last-named towns are quite foreign) seem to 
highly enjoy. 

The lower peninsula is more largely cleared, 
and it is almost like a glimpse at Old Europe to 
pass by these farms and see the prolific children 
playing in the back-yard among a great tangle of 
pigs, chickens and dogs, while the parents—pa- 
ternal no more effectively than maternal—labor 
in the fields. 

I much enjoyed this trip on the Kewaunee, 
Green Bay & Western and the Ahnapee & West- 
ern—finding in the peninsula sportsmen and 
scenery a little different from anywhere else. 

Dropping into Appleton, I found a host of 
friends and was gratified to be able to add to their 
number. I also dropped into the big paper factory 
at DePere—a beautiful little town five miles 
north—and was very cordially piloted about and 
let into the intricacies of paper making by a genial, 
square-capped foreman. It’s wonderful—wonder- 
ful! how they convert several kinds of dirty old 
rags into the finest white paper, pure and clean 
enough to eat. 

Had I stopped dropping right there, all would 
have been well. But I didn’t. I hired a boat 
and tried to drop into a familiarity with the Fox 
on short notice. It tickled my fancy to row up 
near the big dam, just above the wagon bridge— 
but it didn’t tickle the fancy of the river at all at 


all, and it got familiar with me, upset the boat— 
and I, in my new spring suit, had a wade and a 
swim of a quarter-mile, hurrying the submerged 
boat along, trying to catch up with my coat, vest 
and note book—which effects skipped merrily 
ahead, regardless of my efforts to lessen the num- 
ber of dimpling waves that danced twixt them 
and me. When I finally did climb out on the 
wharf I looked, and felt, like any other of the 
genus boating crank who has gone over at the 
wrong time—sad asa man just out of an Alabama 
Methodist revival. 

And that new spring suit— Well, it went to 
the tailor and I went to bed, in spite of its being 
only 4 o'clock Saturday afternoon. And when it 
came back— Ah, me! the arms and legs wouldn’t 
fit—make myself as small as I might—and to 
close the vest in front it was necessary to rip it 
open at the back. But that’s what a fellow gets 
for being funny with a dammed old river, anyhow. 

I have grown tired of that grey suit; I never 
liked it, any way ; and have bought a brown one— 
which I shall try always to remove before I go in 
swimming. N. N. SPEAR. 

Appleton, Wisconsin. 

eee - 

OvR correspondent George C. Sharp has joined 
General John Q Cannon’s company of rough riders 
in Utah, and is off for the war. Sports AFIELD 
wishes him a whole hat-full of interesting experi- 
ences. 
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THE greatest distance that shot has been fired is 
a few yards over fifteen miles, which was the range 
of Krupp’s well-known monster 130-ton steel] gun, 
firing ashot which weighs over aton and a quarter. 
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AN unusually arduous task confronts the man 
who is to drill the Roosevelt regiment of rough 
riders. The temerity required in telling a Texan 
how to handle a horse or gun baffles the imagina- 
tion.—St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 

: = 
#100 Reward #100 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now known 
to the medical fraternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. MHall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucuus surfaces of the system, thereby des- 
troying the foundation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the constitution and 
assisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. Send 
for list of testimonials. 

Address F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
Sold by druggists. Price 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pilis are the best. 
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WANTED: A NEW GALLERY RIFLE. 





Maybe a quarter century ago, and at all events 
very early in the history of breech-loading rifles 
for metallic cartridges, a daring inventor designed 
and introduced the .22 calibre—primarily, I pre- 
sume, as a toy or a passable makeshift for use in 
indoor target practice. Many of us yet remember 
our derogatory remarks concerning the new car- 
tridge when it was first brought to our notice. 
We were unwilling to credit it with a single good 
point. Its infinitesimal charge of powder and 
lead precluded all hopes of range or penetration 
of practical value, while it was absurd to think of 
accurate rifling in so small a bore. But, all the 
same, we persisted in ‘‘monkeying’’ with the 
baby arm; the more we used it, the better we 
were pleased with it, and to-day the .22 calibre 
holds all indoor championships and is not to be 
despised for purposes of target practice up to 200 
yards. In reality, it has outgrown itself and no 
longer fills the niche for which it was designed, 
having developed unexpected power and range, 
and won supreme honors in point of accuracy. As 
an arm for small game hunting it is without a 
peer, but for gallery use a small and less powerful 
arm would, I believe, leap readily into favor. 
With improved machinery and more skillful 
workmen, the rifle manufactures of to-day could 
produce an.18 calibre gallery arm as easily as 
those of twenty-five years ago brought out the 
.22, What company will be the first to under- 
take the task, and by so doing win the lasting 
gratitude of all indoor marksmen? The charge 
of powder and lead could be the same as that of 
the .22 short, namely: 3 grains of powder and 30 
of lead, with a longer shell, and, of course, a longer 
bullet. Such a cartridge would be perfectly ac- 
curate up to fifty yards and would have no superior 
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for fine work at the gallery range of fifty feet. 
And it would answer well for killing small game 
in thickly settled localities where the use of the 
.22 with its popular long rifle cartridge is ever 
attended by an element of danger. 
Buffalo, New York. CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 
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HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 





Not a little of the efficiency of the weapons used 
in the forthcoming naval and field encounters will 
be due to the relative merits of the high explosives 
used by the two contestants. The experiment 
will be watched with interest by every expert 
military authority throughout the civilized world. 
At the present time there are nearly thirty explos- 
ives which are either in general use in certain 
military operations or undergoing the test of the 
authorities. One of the best of these appears to 
be cordite, which has come into high favor not only 
because of its explosive strength but because of 
the fact that it is ‘‘smokeless.”’ It is the inven- 
tion of two chemical experts—Prof. Dewar and 
Sir Frederick Abel. It is composed of nitro gly- 
cerine, gun cotton and vaseline, the ingredients 
being mixed in the proportion of 58 to 37 to 5. 
The explosive power is terrific and gives a high 
muzzle velocity. 

But the number of explosives which have been 
invented since fifty years ago, when ordinary gun- 
powder was the most deadly compound known to 
military science, is large. There are many which 
seem to be serviceable only for blasting purposes, 
their explosive character rendering them danger- 
ous for use in the course of military operations. 
Taking 100 as maximum of destructive power, 
‘*perunite B’’ comes first, the percentages of 
strength for perunites C and D being respectively 
9L and 83. Explosive gelatin comes next, while 
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ahas been brought very closely to perfection s 
* as a wheeling companion. It has all the news 
® Poco features, combined with marvelous com-® 
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apactness, great strength, light weight anda 
= quickness of handling. : 
# Serviceable, accurate, and inexpensive. § 
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The Improved’ 


.BOSTON 
| GARTER 


adds neatness and 
jcomfort to the wearing 


of LOW SHOES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 
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BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg and 
cannct unfasten accidentally 
SOLD EVERYWHERE | 


Sample Pair| Silk, 50c. 
by Mail § Cotton, 25c. 
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Colorado 
Summer... 


The newest and best book descriptive of 
the Colorado resorts; including list of 
hotels, cottages and boarding houses and 
their rates, table of altitudes, special arti- 
cles on the mountains, climate, camping, 
fishing and shooting, with map and 80 


illustrations from special photographs. 


Invaluable to those contemplating a vacation 


in the Rockies. 
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hellofite, with an explosive energy of 78 per cent. 
is a compound which is said to be an effective de- 
stroyer. The explosives which can be used in 
military operations and which are said to be of 
the greatest strength are the best quality of nitro- 
glycerin, Nobel’s smokeless powder, United States 
navy gun cotton, ‘‘fulgurite,’’ ‘‘emmensite,’’ dy- 
namite, cannonite and Atlas powder. Fulgurite, 
progressite, Americanite and Schnebelite and can- 
nonite are among the latest inventions, the active 
principle in each case being the rapid combustion 
in a condensed space of chemical compounds which 
shall be resonably safe to handle and can be loaded 
into a gun without much probability of death for 
the gunners. Of the entire number there seems 
to be reason for believing that cordite will be 
among the most popular of the powders. Now 
that the commanders of battleships have to fear 
the deadly effects of torpedo boats which might 
creep up to them under cover of the smoke of bat- 
tle, a smokeless powder is ever a necessity for 
quick and effective work. The gases which are 
freed in cordite when it is heated by some concus- 
sion to a certain temperature are terribly powerful, 
but they leave little or no smoke in the atmosphere. 
Before the war is over it is very probable that the 
world will have had an instructive object lesson 
as to the value of this and other explosives both 
for use in naval batteries and in small arms on the 
field. 
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A NEW RAPID-FIRE PISTOL. 





The new Mannlicher rapid-fire pistol has re- 
cently been brought to this country for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting it to the authorities at Wash- 
ington and seeking to have it adopted for use in 
the United States army. As the name of the new 
weapon implies it is not a revolver, but it can dis- 
charge five cartridges in rapid succession—five 
cartridges being an ordinary load—and it can be 
reloaded with that number of cartridges in much 
less time than it takes to load a revolver. As the 
empty shell is thrown out every time a cartridge 
is fired the weapon is ready to be re-loaded as soon 
as the last of the five is discharged. The chief 
importance of the weapon, however, rests in the 
fact that it uses the smokeless powder cartridges, 
which would blow an ordinary revolver to pieces, 
and it thus becomes a most formidable weapon 
for army use. Its action is much like that of the 
Mannilicher rifle, which is well known to military 
men. The bullets fired from it have so much 
initial velocity that at a distance of twenty feet 
from the pistol they go through twenty - eight 
sheets of iron ; each 12-1,000ths of an inch thick. 

The weapon is loaded by bringing to a full cock, 
pushing forward the barrel by the aid of the mid- 
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dle sight, placing the cartridge charger in the 
special groove of the magazine aperture and loading 
the five cartridges into the magazine by a single 
pressure of the finger. The magazine may also be 
loaded by inserting,one after the other, five cart- 
ridges into the slot and pressing them home. To 
extract the cartridges it is sufficient to push the 
barrel forward, as before, as far as possible; and 


each operation will eject one cartridge. 
PEARS Sa 
THE Morris tube, which has been in use in Govern- 


ment rifles for many years, is likely to be super- 
seded by another invention. A new patent has 
been produced by Eley Bros., Ltd., London, to 
enable military cartridges to be used in the new 
.303 rifle without the use of atube. It isa breech 
adapter placed inside the ordinary cartridge case, 
and carries the striker on the miniature cartridge, 
which is placed within the narrowed nose of the case. 
This small cartridge has a charge of eight grains 
of powder, which propels a bullet double the 
weight of that of the morris tube bullet, and it has 
this advantage—that it can be used up to 200 
yards on the open range. Some time ago, another 
substitute for the Morris tube was invented. The 
idea was a compressed cartridge, but the inventor 
died before it was adopted by the authorities. 
aa ee 

THE advance in wheat and, consequently flour, 
has seriously affected all industries making use 
of breadstuffs. Most of them have advanced their 
price-lists. Spratts Patent, however, have not ad- 
vanced the price of their dog cakes and other foods. 
They had made favorable purchases of flour for 
future delivery ; and though they have, of course, 
felt the high prices to a certain extent, they have 
resolved not to make their customers suffer for it 
as long as they can hold out. 
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At the Greenville rifle range recently, William 
Hayes, the well-known New Jersey rifleman, fired 
thirty consecutive shots from rest at 200 yards, 
using King’s Semi-Smokeless Powder. The twen- 





ty-shot group given herewith was made with FG 
grain and the target has been pronounced by rifle- 
men who witnessed the test an unusuaily credita- 
ble one. 
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est black powder loads. The 
results are Highly Satisfactory. 


Yee Ilecnated Cata-| NeW Victor Shells, 


logue with samples of : pte a 
Sarduces, Gackt, loaded with K1nc’s SMOKELESS 


Canvas, Flannels, Etc., are “ Zhe Quickest on Earth.” 
Showing Qualities and 


Shades. The Peters Cartridge Co., 


H. J, UPTHEGROVE, =|150 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Valoaraiso, Indiana For Sale by 
eg SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., Chicago. 


AGENTS: 
- >. oo KELLER, A ent, 88 we St., New York. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE C9. r. F. DILLON, JR», Denver, Col 


‘JR 
St. Louis, Mo. F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMMISSION CO., St. Louis, 


The 
Endless 
Spring 


Every drop is regulated. Fish 


DON’T over oil your Bicycle, Gun or Typewriter. Reel 
Cut is half size, -beautifully nickled, can . 
be carried in vest pocket as it can- 
not leak. Sent by mail. Ask your 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, anor 


for it. 
172 Ninth Avenue, New York. 


Clothing. 








Civil Engineer’s Coat. 


“Perfect 
Oiler.. 
25 cts. 








This is the 












In writin to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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A FEW LETTERS. 












































I heartily approve of the slight advance in the 
price of Sports AFIELD, in view of your intention 
to enlarge this very popular sportsman’s magazine 
in the years tocome. I like the various depart- 
ments, and am especially interested in that de- 
voted to the ‘‘ Rifle and Trap.” Will say that I 
think Sports AFIELD one of the brightest of our 
sportsmen’s journals, and I have spent many pleas- 
ant hours in the perusal of its pages. 

Rifle, Colorado. O. V. HANN. 

* ” * 

Your gentle reminder that my subscription for 
SPORTS ALIELD had nearly expired is at hand. I 
hand you herewith, Chicago draft for $150 to 
cover the subscription for another year, from 
June 1, 1898. That I am pleased with the maga- 
zine is very practically manifested by my renewal. 
That you may continue to improve it and meet 
with the pecuniary success you so well deserve, is 
the wish of Yours truly, S. McDowELL. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

* ” * 

I enclose you $2.00 cash, for which credit me 
for subscription toSporTs AFIELD. Am out here 
in the backwoods. No express or P. O. money 
order office here—hence the cash. Have been East 
since last November and your bill and letter were 
held at the ranche. Sports AFIELD is all right 
and one can not afford to miss it. When I want 
to enjoy myself reading, I load my pipe and forget 
all cares, as I wander along with the different 
sportsmen that enliven the pages of your interest- 
ing and instructive magazine. Success to you ! 
Naturita, Colorado. C. E. WETZEL. 








—~—— 
THE fifteenth annual report of the Pennsylvania 
Fish Protective Association reaches us this month. 
The report, which was read before the members 
of the association, is a résumé of conditions in 
the State and of the work accomplished. It is 
beautifully printed and contains—besides numer- 
ous charming half-tone pictures of hatcheries, 
fish ways and rivers in the State—a list of members 
and a summary of the game and fish laws of the 
State. 
a. ae 

In speaking of the game of Alaska, Geo. C. 
Cantwell of Juneau, Alaska, says: ‘‘ Brown bears 
that attain a great size and are very formidable 
inhabit the mainland near the coast. Hunters 


have the utmost respect for this powerful brute, 
whose vitality is equal to the grizzly, and their 


PBL LCL EP TS 


known killing qualities—a favorite weapon in this 
country being the .30 calibre smokeless Marlin 
rifle. With one of these guns a man is fairly safe, 
for the destructive power of this modern weapon 
is something marvelous. 
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capture should only be attempted with a gun of 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


Universal Powder and Shot Measure. 

The implements here illustrated and described 
are manufactured by the Ideal Mfg. Co., of New 
Haven, Conn., and are now ready for the market. 

No. 3, is a modification of 
the well-known Ideal Load- 
ing Machine. It is intended 
to meet the demand for a 
bench measure for shot and 
powder. Many shooters who 
load their own shells do not 
require a complete Loading 
Machine, as they use different 
implements and many con- 
trivances of their own to in- 
sert the wadding, etc., but 
have no device for measuring 
powder and shot, except the 
old fashioned method of dipping, which is slow 
and inaccurate. The implement is detachable 
from the bench clamp, upon which it swivels 
and may be fastened at any angle desired. (See 
thumb screw at back of No. 4). It is interchange- 
able with and may be applied to the Ideal Load- 
ing Machine. Those having the : 
latter may, with the use of the 
separate clamp, modify that 
portion of their Machines for 
use as per No. 3. The bench 
clamps are sold separately for 
that purpose. Attention is 
called to the fact that the imple- 
ment is not limited to charging 
of shot-gun shells, as the gradu- 
ations are for both grains and 
drams. It handles all kinds of 
powder, black, nitro or smoke- 
less. When being used for 
charging rifle or pistol shells, there is a funnel to 
be attached as shown in the cut. The funnel is 
not used when filling the larger shells fur shot- 
guns. No. 4, U. P. & S. Measure, is the same as 
No. 3, with an additional or auxiliary measure 
for powder, which may be operated singly or con- 
nectedly. The auxiliary measure will deliver 
charges from 1 to 15 grains only. It is intended 
for extra small charges of black or nitro powder, 
to be used as a priming for the larger charge. 

For further information, correspond with the 
makers. 
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JOR SALE.— RED FOX 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


CUBS.— R. G. MASON, 





War Atlas. 
Containing 16 pages of colored map plates, size 14x21 
inches, of all Spanish possessions—showing location of 
the principal cities and towns. Sold by agents of the 
B., C. R. & N. Ry., for 15 cents a copy or sent, postage 
paid, for 18 cents. Address J. Morton, G. P. & T. A,, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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If Fishes Could Read 


Our Catalogue 

id bv<@ “UE they wouldn’t 
~ y ‘A ON oi “eg be caught. 
It tells 


everything 
“catching” 




























dealer, we 
will mail 


for the 
samples of modern 
PFLUECER'S a 


Walton. 


“‘LUMINOUS’’ BAIT 


for either trout, bass or muskal- 
longe for 50 cents in stamps. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO.,AKRON, 0. W !2!ustratea 
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. ‘ane Sense Camp STOVE 





Is the man who needlessly pains a dumb ani- In Six Sizes. Pat. Applied For 
mal, Nearly as bad is the man who lets a dog z = ee : 3 
or any other pet suffer from fleas or vermin, The lightest, most 


when 


P.D. Qa. Powder 


will kill the fleas or vermin instantly. This 
powder is non-poisonous. It could even be 
taken internally without doing harm, and it is 
non-explosive; but it does positively and 
quickly kill fleas, lice and other vermin on 
dogs, horses, cats and fowls. Better than 


compact, practical camp 
stove made, either with 
or without oven. Won’t 
get out of shape, combin- 
ation cast and sheet steel 
top, smooth body ; heavy 
lining, telescopic pipe 












soaps, no washing necessary. carried inside the stove. Burns largest wood, 
Sold by all sporting goods houses, hardware keeps fire longest of any stove made. Used by over 
dealers, druggists sultrymen, grocers, etc. > j - . > 
One-pound box, 25e.; five-pound bag, $1, of 6,000 campers, and only one stove returned out of 
your dealer. Postage | ct. an oz. extra if of us. the lot. For full particulars, address 

Worcester Compound Co., - Worcester, Mass. . = ee 








D. W. CREE, Mfr., Griggsville, Ills. 








1 Spratts Patent Per sample carton, 
Special CHICK Food, nope 


l \j 1 Spratts Patent Per sample carton 
— otice CAT Food, 25 sini, ° 


For everything in connection with dogs and poultry, 
send for catalogue to 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 239 to 245 East Fifty-Sixth St., New York City. 


San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia Street. 









Baker is absolutely 
——S_ aa Safe - - - 


_ The Baker is not only the equal of any gun in shooting qualities, 
fineness of workmanship, and beauty of finish ; but also has safety ap- 
pliances which make it the best gun for general use. 

We will send you our Quarterly for a year, free, if you ask for it. 


BAKER GUN &!"FORGING CO., Batavia, New York. 
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72 SPORTS 
HERE AND THERE. 





Honest merit has won for the Parker gun 
the term “Old Reliable,” and the astonishing 
records made at our great matches, recently, prove 
it the peer of the best at traps or in the field. 

* * 
* 

THE Rochester Camera Co., 37 Elizabeth Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., have in the ‘‘Cycle Poco’ a 
compact, strong and light-weight camera for the 
cyclist’s use. Ask them for the Poco Book, which 


tells all about this and other cameras. 


* * 
* 


THE sportsman who desires a contented mind 
and a full creel, will do well to supply himself 
with the famous Natchaug silk fish lines, and the 
patent transferring reel, made by the reliable 
house of A. D. Chaffee, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
These lines are put up in lengths of 100 yards on 


cards, and fifty yardson Chaffee’s transferring reels. 


* * 
* 


ONE of the most important things for the com- 
fort of the camper, is a properly-constructed stove. 
It must be light, compact, strong and should keep 
the fire a long time. Such an one is found in the 
camp stove manufactured by D. W. Cree, of 
‘Griggsville, Ills., and you will do well to write 
him for particulars. - 

* 

IF you own a dog, cat, chickens or any domestic 
pets, you know how much trouble they may give 
you when they become infested with vermin. 
Numerous vermin exterminators have been put 
upon the market which, though they would kill 
the fleas, were so poisonous as to be dangerous to 
use. The P. D. Q. Powder, made by the Wor- 
cester Compound Co., of Worcester, Mass., recti- 
fies all this and is highly efficient for the extermi- 
nation of these pests, and is also perfectly 
harmless. 

* * * 

TuHeE Ideal Hand Book of Useful Information, 
published by the Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
‘Conn., should be in the hands of every member of 
the sportsman fraternity. It is replete with use- 
ful and entertaining ‘‘pointers’’ to those who 
load theirown shells and, whileintended primarily 
for the novice, has many suggestions and helps 
that the more experienced will do well to read 
and follow. This model volume can be obtained 
by sportsmen if they will mention Sports AFIELD 
and write to the Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

*. % 

THE Enterprise Mfg. Co., of Akron, Ohio, have 
a very ‘‘catching” line of baits which should be 
seen by all anglers. Pflueger’s ‘‘Luminous”’ bait 
has an irresistable attraction for trout, bass or 
muskallonge, and will be sent to sportsmen for 
fifty cents in stamps. 


AFIELD. 


AFTER an exciting day of sport, what is more 
cheering to the camper, canoeist, hunter or yachts- 
man than a fragrant cup of coffee? And whata 
convenience to be able to have it stored or carried 
in cases of dozens, condensed, canned, sweetened 
and creamed, ready for use at a moment’s notice. 
The New York Condensed Milk Co., of New York, 
prepare the Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Coffee in quantities of a dozen or more cans, con- 
venient for carrying and absolutely pure. 





An Army and Navy 

Memorandum book is what you have been 
wanting. The Northern Pacific has it. It con- 
tains cut of the Maine, map of Cuba, list of U. S. 
and Spanish naval vessels, interior drawings of a 
battle ship, illustrations of U.S. and Spanish 
ships, glossary of navy and army words, table of 
distances, commanders of U.S. ships and army 
corps, list of U.S. Regiments and their command- 
ers and other information very useful and valua- 
ble at this time. Book fits the vest pocket and is 
up to date. Send ten cents and the book is yours. 
Chas. S. Fee, General Passenger Agt., N. P. R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

ee 
The Light for the Wheel. 

To obtain a light that will not jolt out has been 
the aim of lantern-makers since the advent of 
cycling. To jolt and depolarize the primary bat- 
tery has been the aim of electricians. Witha 
perfect jolter like the bicycle, the primary battery 
works to perfection, and the aim of the electrician 
is accomplished. One of the hardest workers in 
this branch of electrical science is Albert C. 
Fletcher, of Cleveland, Ohio, the inventor of the 
necktie light, pocket battery, etc. The difficul- 
ties he has overcome would have, and have, forced 
thousands of inventors to the conclusion that the 
primary battery could never be made the ideal 
generator of electricity found in the batteries of 
the Ohio electric bicycle light. In this invention 
the generation of gas is overcome and leaks are 
unheard of. Those who have worked in this line 
will appreciate what has been accomplished. All 
who are interested can obtain illustrated circulars 
by mentioning Sports AFIELD and addressing 
the Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
manufacture this and many other electrical 
novelties. 


iii, 





THE half-tones in our fishing department were 
obtained through the courtesy of the Illinois En- 
graving Co., who publish a beautiful souvenir of 
Macatawa Park (Mich.) called ‘“‘Summertime.”’ 

iz aa 

VICE-PRESIDENT G. G. CLEATHER of Spratts 
Patent, met with a slight accident lately, but is 
now, we are happy to state, fully recovered. The 
newspaper accounts of his mishap were greatly 
exaggerated. 
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Nova Scotia’s Full of Fish.... 


Ever tried Tusket or Maitland River for 
trout? There’s famous fishing there. Noth- 
ing in the United States compares with it. 
The Tusket region is just back of Yar- 
mouth ; Maitland River is a little farther 
in. It’s a quick sail from Boston to Yar- 
mouth—only 14 to 15 hours. 


A Perfect Vacation Land 


is Nova Scotia, whether you want to fish, 
boat, or just loaf—delightful climate, fine 
scenery, good roads, and there’s boating 
everywhere, and it’s 


A Delightful Trip 


going by splendid steamers ‘‘ Boston’’ or 
‘*Yarmouth,’’ of the Yarmouth Steamship 
Co., the finest and fastest steamers leaving 
Boston. They leave Pier 1, Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday and Friday at 12 
o’clock, noon, during April, May and June. 
Commencing July, they will leave every 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday at 
12 o’clock, noon. ‘‘ Beautiful Nova Scotia,” 
our new 1898 Guide Book, handsome, en- 
tertaining, profusely illustrated, sent on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents. For descriptive folders 
and information, write 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
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Anglers. 


The Old ‘ Chubb *is “Built 
Reliable on Honor” 
ROD 
Send for 116 page Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Rods and Fishing Tackle, 

Address, 


T. H. CHUBB ROD CO. 


Mention 


Sports Afield. POST MILLS, VERMONT. 
ci AAAAADADAADADADRADDASA LS 








A Sportsman’s Joy 


is a GUN that is cleaned and lubricated 
and made rust proof by the use of 


BinOne iL 
Standard of the World. 


We have voluntary testimonials from 
thousands of expert sportsmen. 


Avoid Substitutes. Sold by all dealers. 


G. W. Cole & Co. 


(Dept. L.) 141 Broadway, New York. 


Sample sent for two-cent stamp. 
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“147° ~AUSTIN~SMOKELESS ~ CARTRIDGES. 


All close observers know what No. 147 Load has done 
in the past and can do in the future. 
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UP-TO-DATE DEALERS SELL THEM. 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


For sale in St. Louis by 
A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CO., 
E, C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., and Jobbers Generally. 


\ Write 


or J. L. WHITE, Manager, 
Manufacturers 


y 521 Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 
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Fiery dots on the hearthstone grey ; 
Twinkling stars in the winter’s night ; 
Smouldering weed in a bowl of clay— 
What do I see by your fitfal light? 
Pictures! Visions! Within my brain, 
Crowding their leaders in endless train, 
Mem’ry marshalls her hosts again. 


Arid plains with their level sweep ; 
Southern swamps ’neath a Southern sun ; 

Pine-clad summits and canyons deep: 
Sombre forest and sea beach dun— 

Pictures! Visions! What marvels lie 

In the inner depths of the twinkling eye 

Of hearthstone, pipe-bow], or wintry sky 


Plains and mountains and sea beach drear, 
Each in their turn have come and fled, 
And, limned on the canvas sharp and clear, 
The lines of a tamer scene are spread— 
Frost-nipped hedges and fences old, 
Grey-brown stubble and furrowed mould, 
And the sumach’s treasurers of fire and gold. 


O’er the course of the meadow-threading streams, 
Where the thickets of bramble intertwine, 
Glistens the ruddy haw and gleams 
The purple black of the muscadine ; 
While sounds unceasing, throughout the day, 
Athwart the stubble the roundelay 
Of itinerant blackbird orchestra. 


Burrs and brambles and powder grime, 

Aching shoulders and weary feet! 
But, Ah! ’twas a grand, a glorious time; 

For our dogs were staunch and without deceit; 
Oar hands were steady, our aim was true; 
And, as we rambled the stubble through, 

We found the birds, and we killed them, too. 
Ashes cold on the hearthstone grey; 

Sombre clouds have obscured the night; 
A pinch of dust in a bowl of clay— 

And the visions have flitted beyond my sight ! 
Ah! strange, indeed, what marvels lie 
In the inner depths of the twinkling eye 
Of hearthstone, pipe-bowl, or wintry sky! 

Louisiana, Missouri. ROGER REED. 
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By the Favorite_____ 


COT 


~~ @) LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICAGO RY( 6) 


CHICAGO. LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 
Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 
Have you trzed the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cencennati ? 
It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 
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none 


Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


ae eet “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 


“Western Sporting,” 








is now generally considered 
” 

“Wild Fowl, the best Smokeless Powder 

“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 

Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


2 ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Portland, Maine. 
oo ee by = Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
Dees DAT Y UNSURPASSED WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 
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**The Slickest 
Thing seseeeeeee 


I ever threw a line with ”’—says one of the best-known 
anglers in America. He was referring to the Bristol 
Steel Fishing Rod: and there ‘are others.” 








OO 
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THE HORTON MF’G CO., - - BRISTOL, CONN. 











THE oie FISH LUNES Wa ocue on 





be the standard fish 
lines of the country. They are put up 
in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 
yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Reels. 
Our Transferring Reels are the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. 


If you wish to have complete outfit, 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 





If your local dealer does not keep them 


send for samples and price list to (\ [), CHAFFEE. Willimantic, Conn. 


None genuine without signature Palace tindiiaaae 
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| 
_ 
A P or Aluminum Fish Phantom. e 
~ 
Z CG \ The Most Attractive and Alluring 
= : Artificial Bait on the Market. 
b % ) Patented and Improved. 
q 4 2} Used as a Troll or for Casting, 
’ ; : | Circular and prices on application. Four Sizes. ¢ 
Folding Bicycle Cu N. J. ALUMINUM CoO., 
¢ Sent to any pcr + tt ». 350 Plane Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 
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A retired sea captain, sixty years of age, well known to 


the reputable citizens of New Haven, suffered from an over- 
worked and worn-out digestive apparatus. He had no faith 
in patent medicines as a cure for dyspepsia, but was induced 
by a friend to try Ripans Tabules. This he did with but 
little hope of benefit. After trying them for some time he said 
to the friend who had directed his attention to them: “Those 


-P-A-N-S Tabules 


were so effective from the start that I was amazed at the re- 
sult. They are wizards. All the dyspeptic misery endured by 
me since becoming a landlubber has disappeared. I take one 
every night now, and feel so much rejuvenated by their use 
that I sometimes think I could climb a ship’s rigging as well 
as I did thirty years ago.” 


A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now 
for sale at some drug stores—FoR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and 
the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending 
forty-eight cents to the RrpANs CHEMICAL COMPANY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single 
carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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With its large sides of brass wire 

The gauze (which can be replaced when worn 
( ‘e for 10c. a pair), has been so successful 
Con aneL that we have placed £0,000 of them in use 

and all have proven satisfactory. Mr. E. 


D. Fulford, the winner of the Grand 












Te Handicap, March ’98, says: ‘It 
is the best cleaner on earth. Every owner 
FOR S19°T~GUNSE~ of a gun should have one.” It will save 

your barrels from ruin. Ask your friends 
about it. Made in gauges from 8 to 20. Fits all rods and costs $1.00. All dealers sell it. Manufactured by 


Isabella J. Tomlinson, 108 Beacon St., Syracuse, New York. 








THE BEST * ' Just what you want! 
HUNT Ni A WAR ATLAS 


16 pages of the finest engraved 
maps, 14x 21 inches for 


15 Cents 


Contains maps of the 
te) Ne WORLD, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
YJ 1 YPRG \ 
»° NORT ZEN CUBA and HAVANA HARBOR, 
ys Showing location of Morro Castle, 
coast defense, and plat of the City 
of Havana. Also maps of North 
America, Europe, Spain, Portugal 
and the Philippine Islands showing 


China, Japan and all surrounding 
countries. Gives also the flags of 


WESTERN |e..c.ran.rv. 


aon Wasted Pameh- and for sale by all agents of the 
onuke ie Gees aera Company at 15 cents a copy, or sent 
Ticket s ent or address postpaid to any address for 18¢. by 


Ww. B. ISKERN, Gen’! 
J. MORTON, G. P. & T.A., 


Pass’r ye Ticket Agent 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 





CuHicaco & NorTtH-WeEsTERN R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 


“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG," 


A STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds of Dogs. 

Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 
700 pages; one hundred illustrations. Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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| ha 250 CENTS PER COPY si 


Ht ee SOLD ONLY BY 


SPORTING GOODS - 
~~ DEALER 
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PUBLISHED BY . 
a UNITED IATES & CARTRIDGE CO- 





YOU CANNOT OSTAIN THE BOOK FROM 
5 Dea LER Bg OUNCE AND 16 CENTS FOR 
NG Me ABOVE ADDRESS 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








AS REGARDS SMOKING. 





I have been much entertained and in- 
terested by the several comments—edi- 
torial and otherwise—in Sports AFIELD 
on the subject of smoking: particularly 
so, perhaps, because of my own fondness 
for the pipe, whether it be charged with 
the most fragrant of “mixtures” or with 
“long-green” of the rankest type. Al- 
most any sort of a smoke will beat none 
—especially if the smoker is enjoying a 
well-earned rest after a hard day afield. 
And for this reason I desire to register 
a kick against the specious, dissatisfac- 
tion-breeding theorizing of our well-be- 
lovéd brother Dan De Foe, in the No- 
vember number. It is rude in him to 
say that not more than one smoker in 
five really knows how to smoke: he is 
rash in his indiscriminate condemnation 
of time-honored methods that are not his 
own. I here assert—-Back me in this, O 
brethren of the good, strong caubeen !|—— 
that it is right and proper to knock the 
pipe-bowl on your boot-heel before re- 
filling; that a broomstraw can not be im- 
proved upon as a stem-opener; and that 
—wWhy dispute such an evident fact ?— 
the most convenient object for match 
striking is that tightly drawn expanse of 
ducking, corduroy or broadcloth which 
lieth below the belt. 

And when the pipe is alight let us en- 
joy it tothe utmost. Smoke is the pro- 
duct of combustion. The more fire the 
more smoke. Then why should we spare 
the fragrant weed? or hesitate to keep it 
well alight? Without smoke, smoking is 
nil. If Dan’s argument is well founded, 
a perfectly new and clean pipe, without 
either tobacco or fire, would bring us 
happiness and content. But would it? 
Hardly. Smoke is the thing desired— 
and not smoke only, but tobacco smoke. 

S. D. Barnes. 













LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 


WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 





Moose-Hide Moccasins 


—PRICES :—. 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
We are sending out a great many pairs of 

Snow-Shoes, Moccasins and hand- 
made Shoe-packs for Klondyke 
prospectors. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 








Special Offer to Anglers. 


$4.50 in Hand-tied Flies for $1.00 cash. This 
offer for a limited number of days only. 
We will send you by mail, prepaid 


6 Parker’s Pet Flies, which retail for 10c. each....... .60 
8 Parker's Trout Flies, which retail for 10c. each......... 
4 Parker’s Guima Bass Flies, retail for 10c. each......... 
6 Parker’s Bass Flies, which retail for 15c. each.. 
: The* ‘Only”’’ Fly Worms, No. 1, retail 15c, each 
” Trolling Worm, No. Ti ubauwesuvctsseeee 

1 







-50 
4 Parker’s Common Sense Bass Flies, @ 25c. each.. --$1.00 00 


$4 50 50 

We will send the above large assortment of 26 hand- 
tied and latest style flies and two spoon trolling worms 
which retail for $4.50, all for $1.00, cash or stamps. This 
offer only for a limited number of Gays and made to test 
the value of advertising in this paper and to get our 


name before the people. Cut this adv out and mail to us 
with $1.00. Address 


The “Only” Manufacturing Co, 
New No. 1906 College Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Allright” Reel 


40 Yds...... SL.7 





ut 


80 Yds...... 2.00 

150 Yds...... 2.50 
From all Dealers. Strongest Reel 
Made. Steel Click and Spindle. 


2 } Prospect St., 
A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., Mfrs.) ’Newani, N. J. 


DAN KIDNEY & SO 





West De Pere, 
Wisconsin. 





Builders of fine pleasure and hunting boats, 
canoes, gasoline launches, small sail boats. Send 
stamps for catalogue. 





FISH CRY FOR T° vistrssare. 


rubbed on any bait, attracts the fish. They cannot re- 
sist it. Good for all kinds of fishing. 50c per bottle 
by mail. Sole Importer, A. C. LLE PE, 1412 Green Bay 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Write for circulars. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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SPORTSMAN’S CARRY-ALL. | DOGS, Game Chickens and Pea Fowls 


FOR SALE. 
All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunting, 
House and Watch Dogs. Trained, Untrained and Pups. 
Send stamp and state kind wanted. 


JAMES BETTIS, Farm Kennels, 
WINCHESTER, ILLINOIS. 


Denver Boarding Kennels. 








Length, 32 inches; Width 12 inches; Depth Closed, 6 


inches, Extended, 1I inches. Price, $5.00, Delivered The Cheapest Place in America to 
pd A A., on receipt of price, or sent C. O. D. Buy a Good Dog or Board One. All 
CRANE BROS., Westfield, Mass. ee ee 


Builders of Boats, Canoes, Model Yacht Hulls and WALTER COX, Proprietor, 


Manufacturers of Linenoid Seamless Specialties. Send a 
for Catalogue. “ Box 435, DENVER, COLORADO. 











A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 

HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order ? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 358 Dearborn Stes CHICAGO. 












38 return from 


- CALIFORNIA.» 


‘ee If your return ticket reads as suggested, 
‘se8 it gives opportunity for visiting 


sss PORTLAND, 


a TACOMA, 

38 SEATTLE, 

ss . VICTORIA, 

33 SPOKANE. 
3$ You can also make a side trip to 


3 =~ YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


bee after June Ist. 


















Try this route the next time you 




















TARGET MADE WITH AN OPEN SIGHT COLT’S REVOLVER 
By Dr. Ashley A. Weber of the Brooklyn Revolver Club. At ten yards, 


with U.M.C. 32 CAL. CARTRIDGES. 





10 targets at 100 feet, 2356 out of a possible 2500, by Mr. C. A. Shafer of Cheyenne, Wyo. 
With U.M.C. 22 LONG | RIFLE CARTRIDGES. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Gonghee Catalogue. BRI DGEPO RT, CO N N. —_ ey 


YORK. 


FINE “4 i! the prominent English and American Makes 


Scotts Monte 


Carlo, 
SS Latest Auto- 
= matic Ejector 

: ; Hammerless, 













SS Also Westley 
ss Richards, Green- 
= er, Purdy, Lang, 
Colt, Parker, 
C. Smith, J. P. 
Clabrou gh & 
Johnstone. etc, 


Other guns taken in trade, 


4a At the Monte Carlo 1897 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 






the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. “an weoeuuee 
P ) tock, 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. ne? al na 37 Md 


: as shown in cata- 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue of fine logue, page 3. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Ao fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color. impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wine: s, Boston. 


Established 1826. 
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Address 


DU PONT 





SMOKELESS. 





BORDENS : 
CONDENSED 
COFFEE. 


THE 


EAGLE BRAND 


) An ideal preparation of Coffee for 
tourists, sportsmen and explora- 
tion parties. The finest grades of 
coffee combined with Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
Sugar. Ready for use by diluting 
with water. If you cannot obtain 
it from your dealer write to the 
manufacturers. 

Pur ue in One Pouno Cans. 


NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


® Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue © 








What the dealer 
loses in profits you 
gain in QUALITY... 


IT COSTS 
YOU THE SAME... 
IT COSTS HIM 
v (AND US) 


THE STANDARD 
BLUE PRINT PAPER ; 


Of even excellence. Every inch guaranteed. 
Sold by all first class dealers. 
Sample Print and Pamphlet containing price list on request 
J.C. MILLEN, M.D., = = DENVER, COLORADO. 
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The 


Hazard Powder Co. 


44-48 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK CITY..... 


Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, ILL., E. 8. Rice, Agt. 

BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. 8S. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell, Agts. 
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SIRATRA TOSI PE 
ARMED WITH A 


RAR ATRIA 





the ines Girl is inane surrounded by admirers. 

Nothing you can take on your vacation will & 
give you as much pleasure for as little money & 
as a Marlin 22 calibre. Our 1897 Model, g 
Take-Down using short, long and long-rifle 
cartridges in the same gun, is the finest pleas- © 
ure arm made. Ask your dealer. 1I98-page % 
illustrated book of arms and ammunition free, & 
if you will send stamps to pay postage to @ 
The Marlin Fire-Arms Co., New Hayen, Conn, % 
Send t5c. stad sample tube nthe aoens Rust-Repeller. 
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Information 


E. S. RICE, Gen. *Ag't. * 
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60 and 62 Wabash Ave.., 
®© CHICAGO.@ 











